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INTEROCEANIC RAILROADS. AND 
CANALS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By a curious coincidence, intelligence con- 

cerning a meeting at London amonz prominent 

men from various rations, concerning the Cen- 
tral American Interoceanic question, reached 
ug on the same day that wo heard of our Darien 

Canal Exploring Uxpedition returning to tho 

United States without having accomplished 


suspended ‘for the season” the search for a 
practicable route across thet isthmus at its nar- 
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| rowest point between the Atlantic and Pacific 
| Oceans. The lateness of the period when i: 
started is mentioned o3 preventing that ful 
survey wnich we a_] honcd for—however doui- 
ful some of us have been sbout thesuccess of the 
expedition, owing to information: derived from 
a gentleman we-l known as an explorer of that 
| and other regions of Central and South Ame- 
rica with reference to interoceanic transit as 





well as antiquarian discoveries. 
the object for which it was organized—havinz | 
Atlantic Cable, appeared in New York journals 


The following telegram, flashed through the 


of the 28th of June: 


’ 


TIME,” IN THE PRINCIPAL MAREET, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA.—Faoxu 


| _ ‘Prince Napoleon has returned to Paris. * * *) far experienced at Darien. Though no man 
ye PMETCE S270 . ~F opccogen Brame! | more earnestly desires the success of a ship 
| London, yesterday, at which Liz. Squier (“ac c=pl .. se 
| cf Contral America), tue Prussian and Pcraviaa Iia- | cancl — some part of Central America, the 
| isters, 22d o<1cr a!stinguished persons, were present. | Gi.icuicles seemed to him almost unconquer- 
| Tze question cf connecting the Atlantic and Pacide | able for a saitable ship canal, except at very 
| Occans,by a canal wes Ciscussed, and the merits of | rreat expense, even when compared with the 
ya -enhery Ay 7S . . . 
| the scheme advocated by Senor Gutierrez were tho | vast importance of the object to the whole 
roughly cxplained.” . 
| commercial world. 

The locality favored by the Senor is not | The rocky barrier extending north and south 
stated—whether it was Darien or Nicaragua— | through Darien is now stated to be nowhere 
but, about either route, the party probably | less than three hundred feet high at the most 

’ party p y o 
| heard from our well-known countryman, Mr. | favorabie point; and the reported allusion te 
' Squier, some facts indicative of the result thus ' a tunnel, by the commander of the explori 
y xp 
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expedition, leads us, most unwillingly, to infer 
that that is considered the only practicable 
way of making the proposed ship canal through 
that part of Central America. Though “all 
things are possible” in engineering—where 
there is a foundation to rest on and plenty of 
money to meet the cost—it seems, from the 
difficulties presented, that the construction of 
@ ship canal across Darien will involve more 
trouble than people are willing to incur in this 
fast age before facilitating interoceanic transit 
in some other way. 

Without alluding particularly to the Nica- 
ragua route—the one commonly mentioned in 
connection with Darien when Central-Ameri- 
can canaling is mentioned—we will merely say, 
for the present, that, as far as we understand 
Mr. Squier’s views, that route is impracticable 
for a ship canal for other reasons than those 
which operate against the other project. 

Yet, we would not be understood as aban- 
doning all hope of an adequate ship canal 
somewhere through Central America, whether 
it be on one or other of the above-mentioned 
routes, or gn a different one: And we trust 
that the spirit which influenced the President 
in organizing the exploring expedition will con- 
tinue its efforts by directing surveys to be 
made on which a correct judgment may be 
formed concerning the most practicable and 
economical locality for an interoceanic water- 
way across Central America adequate to the 
vast interests of commerce and civilization. 

The difficulties which are now officially 
proved to exist on the Isthmus of Darien, as 
far as our exploring expeditions have gone, so 
far confirm the judgment which induced Mr. 
Squier to decide on a railroad across Hondu- 
ras, a8 a mode of interoceanic transit, compa- 
ratively easy and cheap in accomplishment, 
and of great and permanent value, even if a 
ship canal shall be made through the barriers 
and other difficulties besetting the routes pro- 
posed for navigable intercommunication. That 
railroad, for which Mr. Squier obtained con- 
cessions from the Honduras Government, 
which he represents as Consul-General in 
the United States (his native land), is happily 
so nearly an ‘‘accomplished fact”—one-third 
of the route being already in working order, 
with moncy enough to complete the whole be- 
fore the close of another year, as we have al- 
ready stated—that the year 1872 will illustrate 
the wisdom and enterprise shown by him and 
by the British company now carrying on the 
work for thus improving one of the most feasi- 
ble routes for interoceanic commerce of world- 
wide importance. 

Since the foregoing was written, movements 
have been made in Congress for surveys along 
the Nicaragua route, and also on the Tehuan- 
tepec route across Mexico; and it is stated 
that, not satisfied with the results of the Da- 
rien expedition, the exploring fleet will be 
sent back, at an early period next spring, to 
“try again” in the almost hopeless search. 
So be it. The magnitude of the interests in- 
volved—the commercial relations of the nations 
generally, and the particular interests of the 
United States—justify and require the most 
energetic and persevering efforts for promoting 
interoceanic transit, by land or water, wherever 
practicable. If any better route than that so 
nearly completed across Honduras can be 
found and improved, the world may well re- 
joice. 
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Nortcs.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice. 

To ovr subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








MISERIES AND DUTIES—PARTI- 
CULARLY IN CITIES. 

Onz of the greatest and saddest matters 
connected with life in large cities is the mode 
of dealing with the ignorance, vice and misery 
abounding, even where liberal provisions are 
made for ameliorating (as none can hope for 
entirely removing) those multiform social evils. 

With all the facilities for obtaining educa- 
tion—in New York, for instance—thousands 
upon thousands of children, of both sexes, are 
wandering, in rags and wretchedness, through 
the streets, learning almost everything but 
what they ought to know. And, notwithstand- 
ing all the opportunities for honest employ- 
ment—in country if not ih city—multitudes of’ 
older persons, of both sexes, are va zabondizing 





through the same streets, debemchi :g the com-~; 


munity from which they criminally draw pre- 
carious subsistence, 

It was lately stated publicly, on something | 
like authentic data, that probably not less than | 
forty thousand persons, of all ages, have no 
settled abode in New York city—scarcely guess- 
ing at morning in what ash-bin or coal-cart, 
under what shed -or porch, or in what filthy 
rookery, they may sleep at night. Then, be- 
sides all this, count the many thousands of per- 
sons, scarcely less wretched, who are sheltered 
in dens of crime and pollution—in “ whited 
sepulchres,” as well as in garrets and cellars, 
teeking with vice, in seductive as well as abom- 
inable forms! Next, figure up the frightful 
aggregate of all this sin and misery, and see 
if it is necessary to ‘‘ compass sea and land” 
in search of proselytes, when multitudes of 
forlorn wretches are thus festering in moral 
leprosy within sight of our dwellings—within 
reach of churches they may never enter, un- 
less brought thither through the influence of 
that God-like philanthropy typified in the ex- 
ample of Christ. 

Without underrating the merits of mission- 
ary effort for converting the heathen in foreign 
lands, we cannot refrain from urging our read- 
ers to bestow more attention on the poor whom 
we have always beside us—on the multitudin- 
ous unfortunates, whose wretchedness presents 
a shocking contrast to surrounding civilization. 
The squalor and misery of tens of thousands 
among us are satires on the splendor with 
which wealthy congregations are adorning 
their churches; and though we would not 
condemn the liberality displayed in embellish- 
ing religious edifices, we cannot refrain from 
urging that that liberality should be signalized 
in still larger efforts and donations for reliey- 
ing the suffering multitudes most needing the 
charities and the comforts of Christian civili- 
zation. 

In European and other remote excursions, 
in which so many professing Christians, 
among others, are now indulging, it is usual 
to look among the Jazzaroni, elsewhere as well 
as at Naples, the better to estimate the condi- 
tion of cities and regions included in the 
** fashionable tour ”—not forgetting the Ghet- 
toes in Rome and other Christian cities, where 
bigotry yet crowds the persecuted Jews. Let 
such seekers for novelty and information take 
even a few brief walks or rides in the neighbor- 
hood cf their own homes and sanctuaries, and 
they will see enough to satisfy them that this 
city of New York, the commercial metropolis 
of the most prosperous nation on earth, has, 
intermingled with its vast advantages, an ag- 
gregate of misery (largely consequent on for- 
eign immigration, to be sure) which leaves us 
little to boast of in that way over other great 
cities, and for the amelioration of which every 
true believer in the Gospel of Humanity, 
whether Jew or Gentile, should emulate the 
example of the Good Teacher, who recognized 
no distinction of sect or caste in alleviating 
misery. 

People inquiring ‘‘what they shall do to be 
saved?” will find prompt answer to their in- 
quiry in trying to ‘‘save” others who are in 
a more deplorable condition. We promote our 
own happiness in benefiting others. The 
Founder of the Christian Faith and his early 
Apostles were more remarkable for relieving 
the miseries than for reveling among the lux- 
uries of their times. Nothing was more re- 
markable in their teaching and in their prac- 
tice than the beauty of benevolence toward 
suffering humanity. Without asking all the 
Christians among us to follow the good exam- 
ple so far as to travel and preach among “ pub- 
licans and sinners,” we humbly suggest the 
propriety of occasional rides, if not walks, not 
alone through Broadway and other ‘“fashion- 
able drives,” but also through streets and ave~ 
nues traversed by certain railroads, where 
wretchedness is most readily seen. And we 
venture to say that many kind-hearted ladies 
and gentlemen, whose example would be pro- 
ductive of much good, would return from the 
latter explorations with new views of duty to- 
ward their fellow-mortals and the Almighty— 
duty, moral and religious, by the discharge of: 
which their own happiness would be essen- 
tially promoted. They could then also better 
judge of the amount of misery that might be | 
relieved, by aiding some of the several benevo-'| 
lent societies now struggling to ‘‘convert” the 
wretched, not to the dogmas of any particular 
sect, but from the error of their ways, by re- | 
forming many who are now defiling society as 
well as ruining themselves by offenses against! 
heaven and the human race. 

















AUDAX RERUM 


Ix the olden times the graces and the virtues 
were recognized, enumemated, and typified. 
Artists and saints characterized, and poets 
and orators extolled them. 

It has been reserved to the present day to 
add another to the list, the production of the 
nineteertith century, and its birthplace, the 
city of New York. , 

It needs no heralding, no enlogium, for it 
presents itself, and blows its own trumpet, and 


| inate themselves for any office, even to the 





applauds its own actions. 


Its friends call it Audacity, its enemies call it 
Reckless Impudence, it names itself with char- 
acteristic slang, Cheek. 

In order, however, that it may attain to any 
notice, and so be worthy of any baptismal ap- 
pellation, success is very important. 

There are many putative virtues of this same 
description, which, for want of this crowning | 
element of good fortune, have been styled im- | 
postor, swindler, and knave. The world is thus 
ungrateful ! 

But while « favoring wind fills their sails, 
nothing seems more prosperous. They con- 
trol exchanges, monopolize railroads, bull the 
stock-markets, make speeches, have receptions, 
create for themselves military titles, nom- 


Presidency, make themselves representatives 
of great principles, advocating constitutional 
amendments, women’s rights—in short, by 
sheer force of brass, place themselves in the 
centre of everything, compelling all else to 
figure as lesser lights revolving around them as 
central orbs. 

Nor is this new-born virtue, this Audaeity, 
solely a manly attribute. It forms no unim- 
portant element in women’s rights, and in its 
feminine character manipulates stocks, makes 
its harangues, and suborns the press to its self- 
ish ends. 

Claiming royai birth, and clad in sumptuous 
attire, it declares its own illegitimacy, and in 
the same breath dares any one to fling its bas- 
tardy into its teeth. 

Swagger, bluster, assertion, and stolidity are 
its most marked elements ; while shame, con- 
science, and truth flee before it. 








WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 


On Friday, the 15th inst., for a cause which 
is regarded as trivial—namely, the refusal of 
the King of Prussia to accede to the rude de- 
mand of the Ambassador of France, and his 
instant dismissal therefor—the Emperor Na- 
poleon declared war against the great German 
power. The war thus brought about— for 
really there is no other excuse for the conduct 
of France—is pronounced by the leading states- 
men of England ‘‘an outrage on the intelli- 
gence of the nineteenth century,” and will 
doubtless be short, sharp, and conclusive. 
Should Napoleon lose in this, his last and most 
desperate game for empire, himself and dynasty 
are lost forever, and the house of Orleans will 
again return to France. 


ail 








CARVING AN ACCOMPLISHMENT.—Among the 
minor graces of life there is none more useful 
or more practically beautiful than the art of 
carving efficiently and gracefully at table. The 
American boarding-house method of life makes 
the knowledge of dissection of birds, and the 
helping of meats and the various articles of 
food, less a matter of necessity than formerly, 
but does not deprive it of its graceful excel- 
lence. There are very few young men that 
know how to separate a fowl, or far less a goose 
or duck, in a manner that shall properly divide 
the bird among those at the table, to say no- 
thing of making each division look palatable, 
and to say, if possible, less respecting the ap- 
pearance of the carver as he labors at an unac- 
customed service. In England it is very much 
the habit for ladies to carve, and it is to be 
questioned if there are many more beautiful 
sights—to a hungry man—than the grace and 
dextrous rapidity with which a joint or turkey 
is divided among a company. It will not do, 
then, to institute comparisons with playing 
upon the harp, or at shuttle-cock or croquet. 
This is the grace at meals whioh all can admire 
and feel. There are men employed in the 
great eating-houses of this city whose sole busi- 
ness is carving. From early morn to late at 
night do they stand at this work. They slice 
hams and cold beef, make sandwiches, joint 
poultry, and, in short, cut up every article of 
food to be obtained at the place. The dextrous 
skill thus obtained has been the subject of a 
story by the late Miss Martineau, which some 
may remember. Doubtless an arrangement 
might be effected with some of these persons, 
who might thus turn an honest penny by giving 
instruction on this useful accomplishment. We 
imagine that it would be more highly esteemed 
by many than the ability to lead the German or 
play the finte. It is within our experience to 
recognize fhat there are few sorrier sights or 
more uncomfortable feelings than arise from 
the attempt of the untaught to carve before 
any company. If the poor bird could but 
speak, there would still be another voice to 
protest against the neglect of such necessary 
knowledge in favor of empty accomplishments, 








Tue Forty-First ConGRESS.—The second ses- 
sion of the Forty-first Congress has closed its 
Idbors. A contemporary says of it, that it was 
“ talkative ” and “industrious.” No one is dis- 
posed to deny either assertion ; but its “talk” 
and its “ industry,” we are afraid, looked more 
to the bemefit of capitalists and speculators than 
to the solid industries of the country.-.It re. 
tained the odious income tax—greatly modified, 


sion, it swept away all imposts on gold specula- 
tions, and railroad and bank-stock sales, thus 
saving millions of dollars to the very men who 
should have paid the most money into the na- 
tional treasury. It, at almost the last moment, 
passed the Funding Bill—the most important 
and least considered measure of the session. 
It is said by those who have thoroughly studied 
this bill, that, instead of benefiting the country 
or helping the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
fiseal operations, it will operate injuriously to 
the former, and embarrass, if not render futile, 
the efforts of the latter in averaging his pro- 
posed bonds, which, at varying rates of interest , 
he is permitted to issue to the value of fifteen 
hundred millions of dollars, the whole to be re- 
deemed within thirty years. If the Secretary 
of the Treasury finds that he eannot sell 
under the bill passed on the 13th inst., he will 
simply be compelled to wait until Congress 
reassembles, and demand what, in the ses- 
sion just terminated, has been refused him— 
power to negotiate at a uniform rate of interest, 
and to pay in gold, in Europe, the interest that 
shall accrue on all evidences of indebtedness 
held there against the Government of the 
United States, It is estimated that the total 
reduction of taxes will be about seventy-six 
millions of dollars. 





Goup Prices.—It is a fact, as curious as it is 
gratifying, that during the past week, notwith- 
standing the most strenuous efforts of specu- 
lators in gold—operating on the rumors that 
were hourly reported as having been tele- 
graphed from confidential, and sometimes, it 
was hinted, “official” sources in Paris and 
London—they could not push it beyond 116} 
premium. From this it fell back to 114, and 
finally closed on Friday at 1164. This effort, 
under exaggerated rumor, to force the precious 
metal to a paralyzing price, shows that the day 
of gold as the ruler of the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the country has passed 
away. War or no war in Europe, if the crops 
turn out as heavily as they now promise, green- 
backs will rise to par. 








POSTMISTRESSES.—Since the induction into 
office of the present Administration, a respect- 
able number of ladies have,applied for and ob- 
tained the office of postmistress. On the 13th 
inst., in a list of nominations sent by the Presl- 
dent to the Senate for confirmation, were Mary 
J. Edwards, to be postmistress at Portland, Conn.; 
Margaret Sillyman, at Pottsville, Pa.; and Mary 
Lawrence, at Minersville, Pa. The first appoint- 
ment to the office by the President was that o! 
a woman to ‘the charge of the mails at Rich- 
mond, Va. Thus far these ladies have con- 
ducted their offices to the satisfaction of the 
Government and the people. Let us have 
more of them. 








Tae New MIvNister To ENGLaND.—On the 
14th inst., on the nomination of the President, 
Ex-Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, was 
chosen, by the United States Senate, Minister to 
reside near the Court of St. James, vice Mr. 
Motley, resigned. Mr. Frelinghuysen has had 
no diplomatic experience, but he is said to be 
large-minded and clear-headed. He is a man 
who will conduct business intrusted to him in 
a straightforward, satisfying manner. Those 
who are intimate with the new Minister say the 
President could not have made a better nomi- 
nation for the English post. 


Tue New Frencn MrInister.—M. Prévost- 
Paradol, the new Minister to the United States 
from France, arrived in this city on Wednesday, 
the 13th inst. He remained in New York a few 
hours, and then proceeded to Washington. M. 
Paradol is a pronounced liberalist, a man of 
large and cultivated mind, and a lover of our 
institutions. The selecting of this gentleman 
to represent France in the United States is re- 
garded by many as an intended compliment on 
the part of the French Emperor to our Govern- 
ment. 








INFALLPBILITY.—“ The king can do no wrong” 
has long been held a maxim indisputable by 
English jurists ; and now, the Ecumenical Conn- 
cil having consented, the infallibility of the 
Pope, in all matters pertaining to religion, is 
to become an integral part—in fact the pivot 
on which the Church of Rome shall henceforth 
turn—of Catholic law! An infallible Pope, 
leading an infallible Church, is the latest evi- 
dence of our nineteenth-century intelligence 
and progress! Pray, sirs, what next ? 


HAY AND ROSE ASTHMAS. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 





Amone the diseases peculiar to warm weather 
is hay asthma, or rose asthma, as it is variously 
ealled. A commonly supposed vulgar name, 
but a really correct one, is phthisic. These 
appellations are given, without much care, to 
all affections characterized by great difficulty 
of breathing. This may arise from diseages of 
tle heart and adjacent large blood-vesrsels, and 
from various fatal diseases when near their 





it is true ; byt as an offset for so great a conces- 


termination. A person may be correeétly.stated 
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having the real asthma itself. 

The primary cause of asthma, as well as the 
actual lesion in the lung tissue which consti- 
tutes the disease, is a matter of some uncer- 
tainty. Some, after having been sufferers 
from this disease during the early part of their 
lives, are entirely free from it for the remainder 
of their days; others, similarly affected, con- 
tinue to suffer at irregular intervals as long as 
they live, and an examination of the lungs 
after death will show no apparent disease, 

In some cases, however, there is an enlarge- 
ment of the ultimate terminations of the air- 
vessels, the points where the blood becomes 
oxygenated by the contact with the atmo- 
sphere, Whether this is the cause or the con- 
sequence is quite uncertain, as the difficulties 
of breathing are quite as severe when no such 
peculiarity is to be found, 

The direct cause arises from a spasmodic, 
nervous action of the vessels, which disturbs 
the workings of the apparatus, interfering with 
the entrance of air, but in no way impeding its 
exit. The exciting cause is any nervous ex- 
citant ; the irritation from taking a slight cold, 
dust, the fumes of* certain chemicals, certain 
aromas, the invisible pollen from flowers, the 
extreme mental impressions of joy or anger. 

Rose colds and hay asthmas are supposed to 
be attributable to the odor of these flowers, or 
to the minute filaments arising from them 
which are disseminated throughout the air. 
It is not impossible that they may rather arise 
from the climatic changes and aerial perturba- 

, tions incident to the fitful season of spring. 

As this complaint eften commences in very 
young children, it has been thought that it was 
an irritable condition of the lungs, left from an 
incomplete cure of hooping-cough, to which it 
bears very considerable resemblance. 

Whatever may bé the origination, the disease 
itself is an exceedingiy unpleasant one to the 
sufferer, and almost as disagreeable to the 
sympathizing observer ; for when severe, the 
afflicted person cannot lie down often for days, 
but, weary and worn by prolonged fatigue and 
sleeplessness, he must sit upright—or, at inter- 
vals, leaning forward, may catch a momentary 
nap—the whole face tumid, eyes injected, 
drawing laboriously an unsatisfactory breath, 
and the whole appearance indicating great 
pain and imminent suffocation. The looker-on 
is sympathetically similarly affected, and in 
vain tries to assist his friend by similarly long- 
drawn respirations, till he himself feels fatigned 
and distressed, 

There seem to have been but few and quite 
unsuccessful attempts made to cure the com- 
plaint itself, and this could scarcely be scien- 
tifically attempted when the cause is unknown. 
It is quite satisfactory to the patient for the 
time being to arrest the temporary symptoms, 
so urgent are they. In former times, bleedings 
and alterative medicines were uselessly tried. 
At present, the character of the disease being 
recognized, the first thing requisite is to make 
sure that it is not a functional trouble, the 
cause of which is not some serious heart- 
disease, some hysterical sympathy, or some 
acute pulmonary congestion. 

These beimg isolated, and the actual condi- 
tion fully established, we may proceed to essay 
the virtues of various anti-spasmodics, for often 
it will be found necessary to try several before 
the right one is discovered for this peculiar 
ease ; indeed, in the same person, the medicine 
which in one attack was very serviceable, in an- 
other seems entirely inert. 

Perhaps the most immediately efficacious re- 
lief is obtained from the inhalation of the fumes 
of various salts, or the smoke of anti-spasmodic 
leaves and nardy powders. Sometimes the 
vapor of hot vinegar, or the fumes obtained 
from the smoldering burning of the blue paper 
with which the loaves of white sugar are envel- 
oped, will produce great relief. More surely, 
solace is afforded from smoking the dried leaves 
of the Datura stramonium, or the thorn-apple, 
which grows so prolifically all over this country. 
This may be smoked pure, or mixed half to- 
bacco. 

There are some cigarettes which are gener- 
ally sold in the drugstores, and called French 
cigarettes, for asthma, that are often serviceable. 
They are very powerful, and being composed of a 
compound of the most concentrated nervines 
and anti-spasmodics, will sometimes make the 
head swim, and produce nausea and prostra- 
tion—unfortunately, too, occasionally with little 
relief to the original woe. 

The great relief is change of air, both asa 
preventive and curative, and those portions 
of the country are deemed most salubrious 
which are as near barren as possible. Thus, the 
wastes of the sea-shore and the heights of the 
mountain-tops have the greatest reputation. 
Among them, Cape May, Fire Island, and Nan- 
tucket are distinguished ; while the Waunbeck 
House, the highest of the summer hotels in the 
White Mountains, is almost alone in its altitudi- 


| taken can have no injurious effect, and although 
|; not necessarily curative, the serious symptoms 
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| the various ethers, and especially by the use of 
pure oxygen, which is now regularly made and 
| sold in bags of such a size as may be desired, 
| by the leading apothecaries. Oxygen thus 


which seem to threaten immediate suffocation 
are thereby temporarily almost entirely re- 
lieved, 








FINE ARTS. 


AN artist who is singularly enough littie—or, 
we should say, not at all—known in New York, 
although he holds a very pronounced Philadel- 
phia reputation, has a painting now on exhibi- 
tion at Mr. Paillard’s International Art Gallery, 
680 Broadway. It is a large canvas, and repre- 
sents a “‘ Mountain Terrent in the Glen of the 
Dargie, Ireland,” being admirably composed, 
and painted with astonishing power and free- 
dom. Indeed, in the rush of the turbid and 
brawling stream Mr. Fanlkner (this is the 
artist’s name) has exhibited « mastery of the 
forms of leaping and running water that is 
rarely equaled. We may also speak very highly 
of the color and treatment of this painting, 
which must give the artist at once no small 
standing as a thoroughly original and able mas- 
ter. It is, perhaps, necessary to say that Mr. 
Faulkner is a Member of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy of Artists, and has only been settled 
in this country for some five years. We 
recommend all of our readers who admire paint- 
ing, not to lose the chance afforded them of 
making Mr. Faulkner’s acquaintance—this the 
more especially as Mr. Paillard has also one of 
the best if smallest: Gudins, we have ever seen, 
Gudin is the great French marine-painter. He 
has also an excellent Achenbach, a capital Ja- 
cobsen, and a variety of pictures which will well 
repay inspection. 

A few days since, the special friends of W. J. 
Hennessy, the painter, gave him a farewell din- 
der at the Century Club, previous to his depart- 
ure for Europe. Among them were Judge 
Daly, Edwin Booth, Mr, Craven, Judge Van 
Voorst, Launt Thompson, George Hall, W. J. 
Linton, etc., etc. William Cullen Bryant was 
expected to have presided, but was unfortu- 
nately prevented attending, and wrote a cordial 
note to the artist, regretting his compulsory ab- 
sence. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Miss Garrett Passing Her Examination 
Before the Parisian Faculty of Medi- 
cine. 


Miss Garrett, an Ameriean lady now in Paris, has 
succeeded in passing her examination before one of 
the most learned bodies of Europe, notwithstanding 
the determined opposition of M. Duruy, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and the Faculty of Medicine, 
who were opposed to conferring the degree on a wo- 
man. But Miss Garrett’s pluck and energy stood her 
in good stead, and, yielding to the force of public 
opinion, the faculty called her before them, warning 
her to expect no mercy on account of her sex, and that 
she would pass a rigorous examination. Miss Gar- 
rett, nothing daunted, presented herself before the 
faculty. She wore the long student’s robe, holding in 
her hand her doctor’s bonnet. She chose “ Headache 
—Its Causes and the Means of its Cure,” for her the- 
sis. This would have been an admirable essay, if the 
young doctress had discussed it with any profit to the 
victims of this disagreeable malady; but she said 
scarcely anything new upon this subject, and it is evi- 
dent that she owes her diploma of medicine more to 
her previous examinations than to the last. Dr. 
Broca, one of the faculty, disapproved of the choice 
of this subject for her thesis, as it was an unknown, 
ill-defined malady, for which long years of study and 
experience had failed to provide a cure. Miss Gar- 
rett did not, however, fail to receive the most unqual 
ified praises, not only for her real merit, but for her 
energy in overcoming the opposition of certain anthor- 
ities. Miss Garrett’s family were present at the ex- 
amination, and a large number of students, attracted 
thither by sympathy as well as curiosity, followed the 
examination throughout with the utmost interest. 


From England to India. 

A few weeks ago a message, prepared by the 
Governor-General of India, was received, on the day 
it was dispatched from Bengal, by the President of 
the United States, informing him of the important 
fact that, the last seetion of the telegraph cable con- 
necting India electrically with Bngland having been 
successfully laid, instantaneous communication with 
the East Indies and the United States—for that 
matter, with the In@fes of the West—was possible ! 
That is, a message by land and submerged telegraph 
cables oan now be sent, by way of the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, Egypt, the Mediterranean, the Atlantic 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to England, the Irish Sea, 
and the Atlantic Ocean westward to the American 
continent, and following the coast lines of Canada 
and the United States, thence to the chief city of 
the Queen of the Antilles! Within the lustrum that 
will close with the year 1875, there is little doubt 





nous fame as an asthmatic defier. 

Some years since a young man, whose life | 
had been spent in the effort of breathing, found | 
that at Nantucket he* could do something 
more—could read and take all the enjoyment | 
that life afforded on these barren sands. As a 
relief from the ennui attendant upon a monoto- | 
nous life, he applied himself to the study of | 
dentistry, and soon made himself most expert. | 
Accident took him to Europe, and, finding that 
he could live there with few asthmatic attacks, 
he ventured the attempt to support himself by | 
this profession, learnt as a pastime. He is now | 
the chief dentist at Berlin, patronized by the 
royal families of Europe and Russia, and is one 
of those who have created the fame of the 
American dentists. 

Medicines internally, save the use of anti- 
Spasmodics, are valueless. Among these is 
lobelia, which, however, requires to be taken 
carefully, in small quantities, repeated as may 
be necessary. Internal remedies which have 
any effect are too’powerful to be used without 
the advice of a physician, 

In the severity of the occasional spasm relief 





|} and Asia, will be accomplished. 


| when he boasted he would put @ girdle round the 


Cyrus Field’s project—which, in boldness of enter- 
prise and grandeur of conception, surpasses his 
accomplished scheme of laying a telegraph cable on 
the rugged bed of the storm-charged Atlantic—of ex- 
tending the electric-wire from the western shore of 
America to those of the Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
Then we shall 
see this “‘great globe” encircled by a power more 
subtle than even that with which Puck was endowed 


earth in forty minutes. In anticipation of Mr. Field’s 
scheme, the comrpletion of the line of cable between 
England and India (the landing of the English end 
which on the coast of Cornwall the engraving illus- 
trates) may be regarded as an important section of 
the grand electric circle which is to be the “ instant 
highway of the thoughts of the nations from antipode 
to antipode.”’ 
The Grand Prize of Paris. 

The race this year for the ‘Grand Prix de Paris "— 
the eighth since its institution in 1862—was unusually 

| exciting, the Sornette taking the field against all com- 
| petitors, English and French, and handsomely beating 


as having asthmatic symptoms without actually | is afforded by the inhalation of chloroform and | bune, in front of which both horse and rider were 


vigorously cheered. by a fashionable crowd. Nor 
did their enthusiasm end here ; for no sooner had the 
jockey left his saddle, than he was surrounded bya 
score or two of people, all of whom insisted on shaking 
his hand, in spite of his endeavors to reach the scales; 
and the reeking mare, which listened quietly enough 
to all the noise, was stroked and patted by every one, 
until the trainer managed to get her away under the 
escort of three or four sergens de-ville. Since 1863, 
the French have succeeded in taking the great prize 
five out of eight times ; which, Paris jockeys argue, is 
proof conclusive that les chevaurx of France are supe- 
rior in speed, bottom, and beauty to the horses of 
England. 


The German Student Clab. 


The illustration of the scene at the assembly-room 
or club of the Allemannian Society at Heidelberg, is 
strongly suggestive (remarks the JWustrated London 
Nevrs), of the conservative ardor with which our Ger- 
man cousins maintain their reputation as mighty con- 
sumers of malt, * * * * Just fancy the great men 
to whom the world is indebted for the profoundest 
learning having been members of some such sympo- 
sium! Heine, Hegel, Kant, Pichte; one is compelied 
to doubt,whether they really took part in such assem- 
biies. Longfellow gives us some vivid pictures of 
these German customs at old Heidelberg, most giori- 
ous and picturesque, most scholastically and bibul- 
ously suggestive of towns. He bas transcribed the 
song which tells how the “Fox” grows to be a 
Bursch, and how the Burschen hail the transformation 
by means of pipes and beer; how the champion 
swiiled a postillion’s boot-full of beer, and then re- 
marked that the boots always went in pairs, so that he 
was entitled to another. Here in our picture, taken 
from the life, is a bold and robust wagerer engaged ina 
similar mighty draught, amidst the anxious or inter- 
ested regards of his confréres ; and he will accomplish 
it ; for who that has seen the great sidels of Baérish 
or Bavarian filled and refilled as the air grew dim 
with the smoke from those great painted pipes, can 
doubt the vast capacity of the Allemannian for his 
favorite liquor? Such an incident as this draining of 
the boot is an event of the evening. Conversations 
on the great questions of supernaturalism, electric 
affinity, the ego, and Germanic hegemony, are for the 
moment suspended, if they have formed part of the 
evening’s amusements. Even the caresses of the 
great hounds whose noble heads rest beneath their 
masters’ arms are unnoticed while with grave and de- 
liberate gusto the champion advocate of the national 
beverage performs his expressive feat, It is more 
than a mere exhibition of sensuous indulgence ; there 
is a Germanesque allegorical reference in it which 
renders it a natural part of the proceedings of a so- 
ciety which is in itself intensely German. 


Paris—Festival of Corpus Christi. 


Corpus Christi is one of those religious observances 
which Catholics celebrate with the most solemn pomp 
and ceremony. It occurs annually at spring, and the 
altars are always loaded down with flowers. In 
Paris, the Catholics are not very demonstrative, and 
their festivals generally take place inside their 
churches, but sometimes, also, in the courts and 
chapels of hospitals. This year it was celebrated 
at Lariboisiere Hospital, which was beautifully deco- 
rated for the festival, every available place being 
hung with festoons and garlands of flowers, The 
place was crowded with Catholics, who had come 
from different places to take part in the ceremony, 
and strangers, a great many of whom came simply 
out of curiosity. We give an illustration of this cer- 
emony in our Pictorial Spirit, and we commend it to 
our readers as a faithful representation of the orig- 
inal. 

The Oxford Commemoration. 


The ceremonies and festivities at the University of 
Oxford have been more noticeable this commencement 
(says the Illustrated London News) than in ordinary 
years, because of the first appearance of the new 
Chancellor—the Marquis of Salisbury. The commem- 
oration, properly so-called, it adds—the festival of the 
founders and benefactors of the colleges belonging to 
Oxford University—was held on Wednesday, June 23. 
At this reunion, the new Chancellor, as the engraving 
illustrates, was received with a hearty welcome by 
the assembled graduates on the floor, the under- 
graduates in the gallery, and the visitors and other 
spectator. An additional number of persons were 
admitted to the degree of D.C.L., amongst whom 
were Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
persons of note. The Crewe oration was delivered by 
Professor Sir Francis Doyle, and the prize-poems in 
Latin and English were recited. 


The Prize Horses. 


The illustration represents four of the animals 
which obtained prizes in the Horse Show recently 
held in the Agricultural Hall at Islington, England, 
Our engraving of these animals is from the J?ustra- 
ted London News, which thus describes them: “The 
one standing nearest to the spectator, with flank and 
hindquarters fully exposed to view, is a bay gelding, 
named Coxcomb, seven years of age, and fifteen 
hands two inches high. He is described as a perfect 
hunter, good hack and lady’s horse. He gained the 
first prize of £40 in the third class, for hunters of 
moderate stature, without condition as to weight. 
The tall chestnut standing next him, in the middle of 
the engraving, took the first prize of £80 in the first 
class, that of hunters able to carry a weight of not 
less than fifteen stone. In advance of this mighty 
hunter stands the winner of the first prize in class 14, 
half-bred stallions good for getting roadster trotters ; 
this one is Pireaway, &@ dark chestnut, fifteen hands 
three inches in height, and seven years old, The 
horse partly seen in the background turning his head 
the opposite way, and showing little more than his 
hindquarters to the spectator, is a first-prize winner 
in the class of harness-horses not exceeding fourteen 
hands two inches high. It is the bay horse Danston, 
seven years old, which has taken prizes also at Bir- 
mingham, Leicester, York, and several other places.”’ 


The New Pier at Eastbourne. 


In the last week of June, a new pier for the accom- 
modation of shipping, recently built in the harbor of 
Eastbourne—a pleasant town situated at the foot of 
the Sussex Hills, England—was formally opened in 
the$resence of some five or six hundred spectators. A 
procession, formed by the Odd Fellows and Foresters 
of the town, headed by the principal proprietor, Lord 
Edward Cavendish, son of the Duke of Devonshire, 
marched to the pier, where, on a prayer being offered, 
the secrétary of the association interested in the 
erection of the pier, read a statement which included 





| her opponents, The engraving represents the return 
of the winner to the weighing-room, which is sit 
uated on the ground-floor of the Jockey Club tri- 





the history, the building, and the expense of the 
work. At the close of the reading, Lord Cavendish, 
in a brief speech, in wilich tie dwelt on the prospects 


and advantages of Eastbourne, formally opened the 
pier. The ceremonies concluded, the leaders in 
the demonstration adjourned to the discussion of a 
Sumptuous dinner. The day was closed with a cricket 
match, at which the company “ assisted.” 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Tue “ Black Crook ” is to be reproduced at 
Niblo’s, New York. 


Ir is rumored that Matilda Heron will ap- 
pear again upon the stage. 


A cantata by Mr. J. Robinson, of Dublin, 
“God is Love,” is promised. 


A new drama, “ II Piacere della Vendetta,” 
is coming out by Signor Bersezio. 


Mark Smrra is expected to return to New 
York from London early in the fall. 


A siocraruy of Scribe, the French drama- 
tist, is in preparation by his widow, 


Fecurer will retura in rix weeks with a new 
company for Selwyn’s Theatre, Boston. 


Mr. anp Mrs. W. J. Fiorence will soon re- 
turn from Europe with some new attractions. 


Stcnor Muzio has been engaged by M. 
Bagier as chef d’orchestre of the Italiens in Paris. 


Mrs. Scorr-Srppons commenced an engage- 
bry of six nights at the Haymarket, London, on the 
ith inst. 


Mr. Sornern recently enjoyed a brilliant 
benefit at the London Haymarket, appearing in “ Da- 
vil Garrick.” 


Tue death is announced at Glasgow, in his 
fifty-eighth year, of Mr. David Stuart, an old favorite 
Scotch comedian. 


Mr. Georce Morean, the famous organist. 
is mee with great success in his musical tour 
throughout the West. 


Art the conclusion of Joseph Jefferson’s en- 
or at Booth’s Theatre, New York, “A Winter’s 
e” will be brought out. 


Miss Grace Auteyne will be the future 
lessee of the Globe Theatre, London, and she has en- 
gaged Mr. Walter Lacy as stage manager. 


Tne new opera-bouffe by Herve, which is to 
be produced at the Variétés, Paris, during the month 
of October, is entitled ** Le ‘Tréne d’ Ecosse.” 


Mr. Cuartes Reape has written for the 
Gayety Theatre, London, a new draina, and Mr. Vezin 
is announced to play the principal character. 


Tae post of conductor of the Moscow 
Opera has been offered to Signor Randegger, whose 
English engagements prevent him accepting it. 


Mapame Lanner’s ballet troupe appeared at 
the Grand ra House, New York, July lith, and 
were received with frequent and emphatic applause. 


Mr. M.W. Lereinewe has held the boards 
at the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, during the past two 
weeks, i meee dng several comedies quite agreeable 
in this hot weather, 


M. anp Mug. Jar.t, the eminent pianists, 
who recently arrived in London, made a successful 
tour in Italy, their reception at Milan and Florence 
being most enthusiastic. 


M. pe Konrskr, the Russian violinist, has 
received from the Sultan the decoration of the Med- 
jide, accompanied with a donation of 16,000 francs for 
an evening’s entertainment. 


Herve, the composer of “ Chilperic,” has 
gone to Paris, having received notice that the English 
servant he had left there In charge had absconded 
with a large sum of money. 


Ir has been reported that Dr. James Pech 
has been engaged by Max Strakosch to conduct the 
oratorios to be given by Mile, Nilsson during the com- 
ing winter in New York city. 


James W. Linaarp, a prominent and favor- 
ite actor and manager, committed suicide recently by 
drowning. His funeral was largely attended by the 
Masonic and dramaiic fraternities. 


M. Aveuste Barster, the new Paris aeade- 
mician, is well known in the art world. He wrote the 
libretto for the “ Benvenuto Cellini” of Berlioz, and 
is a distinguished amateur musician, 


Tony Denier and .C. K. Fox, with a select 
troupe of artists, purpose making a tour during the 
coming season, and presenting an extensive budget 
of novelties in the principal cities of the country. 


Tue Lotos Club, of which nearly all the 
leading artists and journalists of New York are mem- 
“bers, has been promised that Mile. Nilsson will sing 
y Ae a rooms, No, 2 Irving Place, for the first time in 

erica. 


Mur. Niisson possesses a collection of rare 
and precious stones of considerable value. The fair 
cantatrice is also the owner of a rare manuscript of 
great uity, written in Gothic letters of silver by 
@ Bishop of the Gotns. 


Sir Micuaer Costa will direct the musical 
performances at the inauguration of the Albert [Hall 
of Arts and Sciences at south Kensington on May 
Day, 1871. The immense organ to be used on the 
occasion will shortly be completed. 


Miss Caronine V. Houtcnryes, appointed 
teacher of vocalization and chorus-singing in the Nor- 
mal and High Schools of St. Louis, is said to be the 
first woman ever commissioned to wield the baton of 
leadership at the head of an orchestra. 


Tue French wrestlers, who recently ap- 
peared at Wood’s Museum, New York, have created 
a profound sensation. Their feats of strength are 
remarkable, and their wrestling shows quite a perfect 
system of this species of physical exercise. 


Tue idea of a duchess playing the organ at 
@ church-service may perhaps strike the orjinary 
newspaper-Treader as @ novelty ; but we und-t-taud 
that at the opening of a new charch at Besiwood 


Park, on Whitsunday, the Duchess of St. Albias 
played the voluntaries and accompaniments in a 
most efficient manner. 


On Monday, July 11th, Mr. J. K. Emmet 
made his first appearance in New York, at Wallack’s 
Theatre. “Fritz; our Cousin German,” is a drama 
which has received generous applause wherever pre- 
sented, and Mr. Emmet is particularly fortunate in 
| having so popular a medium of introduction to our 
theatrical citizens. The scenic accompaniments are 
| fresh and attractive, while Mr. Emmet’s songs, 
dances, drollery, and sentiment have taken the fancy 
of the public. 


We learn from private sources that the 
famous Balfe, the great composer, in addition to re- 
ceiving the decoration of the Legion of Honor from 
the Emperor Napoleon, has recently been made a 
commander of the Order of Carlos III. by the Regent 








of Spain. From the same letter we gather that M. 
Balfe’s new opera, “‘ The Knight of the Leopard,” the 
libretto of which is from the prolific pen of Mr. Arthur 
Matthison, is nearly completed. It will probably be 
produced at London during the coming winter 
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expedition, leads us, most unwillingly, to infer 
that that is considered the orily practicable 
way of making the proposed ship canal through 
that part of Central America. Though “all 
things are possible” in engineering—where 
there is a foundation to rest on and plenty of 
money to meet the cost—it seems, from the 
difficulties presented, that the construcfion of 
@ ship canal across Darien will involve more 
trouble than people are willing to incur in this 
fast age before facilitating interoceanic transit 
in some other way. 

Without alluding particularly to the Nica- 
ragua route—the one commonly mentioned in 
connection with Darien when Central-Ameri- 
car canaling is mentioned—we will merely say, 
for the present, that, as far as we understand 
Mr. Squier’s views, that route is impracticable 
for a ship canal for other reasons than those 
which operate against the other project. 

Yet, we would not be understood as aban- 
doning all hope of an adequate ship canal 
somewhere through Central America, whether 
it be on one or other of the above-mentioned 
routes, or gn a different one: And we trust 
that the spirit which influenced the President 
in organizing the exploring expedition will con- 
tinue its efforts by directing surveys to be 
made on which a correct judgment may be 
formed concerning the most practicable and 
economical locality for an interoceanic water- 
way across Central America adequate to the 
vast interests of commerce and civilization. 

The difficulties which are now officially 
proved to exist on the Isthmus of Darien, as 
far as our exploring expeditions have gone, so 
far confirm the judgment which induced Mr. 
Squier to decide ona railroad across Hondu- 
ras, a8 a mode of interoceanic transit, compa- 
ratively easy and cheap in accomplishment, 
and of great and permanent value, even if a 
ship canal shall be made through the barriers 
and other difficulties besetting the routes pro- 
posed for navigable intercommunication. That 
railroad, for which Mr. Squier obtained con- 
cessions from the Honduras Government, 
which he represents as Consul-General in 
the United States (his native land), is happily 
so nearly an ‘‘accomplished fact ”—one-third 
of the route being already in working order, 
with money enough to complete the whole be- 
fore the close of another year, as we have al- 
ready stated—that the year 1872 will illustrate 
the wisdom and enterprise shown by him and 
by the British company now carrying on the 
work for thus improving one of the most feasi- 
ble routes for interoceanic commerce of world- 
wide importance. 

Since the foregoing was written, movements 
have been made in Congress for surveys along 
the Nicaragua route, and also on the Tehuan- 
tepee route across Mexico; and it is stated 
that, not satisfied with the results of the Da- 
rien expedition, the exploring fleet will be 
sent back, at an early period next spring, to 
‘try again” in the almost hopeless search. 
So be it. The magnitude of the interests in- 
volved—the commercial relations of the nations 
generally, and the particular interests of the 
United States—justify and require the most 
energetic and persevering efforts for promoting 
interoceanic transit, by land or water, wherever 
practicable. If any better route than that so 
nearly completed across Honduras can be 
found and improved, the world may well re- 
joice. 
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Nortoz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








Notice. 

To evR subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








MISERIES AND DUTIES—PARTI- 
CULARLY IN CITIES. 

Oxz of the greatest and saddest matters 
connected with life in large cities is the mode 
of dealing with the ignorance, vice and misery 
abounding, even where liberal provisions are 
made for ameliorating (as none can hope for 
entirely removing) those multiform social evils. 

With all the facilities for obtaining educa- 
tion—in New York, for instance—thousands 
upon thousands of children, of both sexes, are 
wandering, in rags and wretchedness, through 
the streets, learning almost everything but 
what they ought to know. And, notwithstand- 
ing dll the opportunities for honest employ- 
ment—in country if not ih city—multitudes of 7 
older persons, of both sexes, are va zabondizing 





through the same streets, debeuchi :g the com-; 


munity from which they criminally draw pre- 
carious subsistence. 

It was lately stated publicly, on something 
like authentic data, that probably not less than 
forty thousand persons, of all ages, have no 
settled abode in New York city—scarcely guess- 
ing at morning in what ash-bin or coal-cart, 
under what shed .or porch, or in what filthy 
rookery, they may sleep at night. 
sides all this, count the many thousands of per- 
sons, scarcely less wretched, who are sheltered 
in dens of crime and pollution—in “ whited 
sepulchres,” as well as in garrets and cellars, 
teeking with vice, in seductive as well as abom- 
inable forms! Next, figure up the frightful 


Then, be- | 





aggregate of all this sin and misery, and see 
if it is necessary to ‘‘ compass sea and land” 
in search of proselytes, when multitudes of | 
forlorn wretches are thus festering in moral 
leprosy within sight of our dwellings—within 
reach of churches they may never enter, un- 
less brought thither through the influence of 
that God-like philanthropy typified in the ex- 
ample of Christ. 

Without underrating the merits of mission- 
ary effort for converting the heathen in foreign 
lands, we cannot refrain from urging our read- 
ers to bestow more attention on the poor whom 
we have always beside us—on the multitudin- 
ous unfortunates, whose wretchedness presents 
a shocking contrast to surrounding civilization. 
The squalor and misery of tens of thousands 
among us are satires on the splendor with 
which wealthy congregations are adorning 
their churches; and though we would not 
condemn the liberality displayed in embellish- 
ing religious edifices, we cannot refrain from 
urging that that liberality should be signalized 
in still larger efforts and donations for reliey- 
ing the suffering multitudes most needing the 
charities and the comforts of Christian civili- 
zation. 

In European and other remote excursions, 
in which so many professing Christians, 
among others, are now indulging, it is usual 
to look among the lazzaroni, elsewhere as well 
as at Naples, the better to estimate the condi- 
tion of cities and regions included in the 
‘* fashionable tour ”—not forgetting the Ghet- 
toes in Rome and other Christian cities, where 
bigotry yet crowds the persecuted Jews. Let | 
such seekers for novelty and information take 
even a few brief walks or rides in the neighbor- 
hood of thetr own homes and sanctuaries, and 
they will see enough to satisfy them that this 
city of New York, the commercial metropolis 
of the most prosperous nation on earth, has, 
intermingled with its vast advantages, an ag- 
gregate of misery (largely consequent on for- 
eign immigration, to be sure) which leaves us 
little to boast of in that way over other great 
cities, and for the amelioration of which every 
true believer in the Gospel of Humanity, 
whether Jew or Gentile, should emulate the 
example of the Good Teacher, who recognized 
no distinction of sect or caste in alleviating 
misery. 

People inquiring ‘“‘what they shall do to be 
saved?” will find prompt answer to their in- 
quiry in trying to ‘‘save” others who are in 
a more deplorable condition. We promote our 
own happiness in benefiting others. The 
Founder of the Christian Faith and his early 
Apostles were more remarkable for relieving 
the miseries than for reveling among the lux- 
uries of their times. Nothing was more re- 
markable in their teaching and in their prac- 
tice than the beauty of benevolence toward 
suffering bumanity. Without asking all the 
Christians among us to follow the good exam- 
ple so far as to travel and preach among ‘* pub- 
licans and sinners,” we humbly suggest the 
propriety of occasional rides, if not walks, not 
alone through Broadway and other “ fashion- 
able drives,” but also through streets and ave~- 
nues traversed by certain railroads, where’ 
wretchedness is most readily seen. And we 
venture to say that many kind-hearted ladies 
and gentlemen, whose example would be pro- 
ductive of much good, would return from the 
latter explorations with new views of duty to- | 
ward their fellow-mortals and the Almighty— 
duty, moral and religious, by the discharge of 
which their own happiness would be essen- 
tially promoted. They could then also better 
judge of the amount of misery that might be 
relieved, by aiding some of the several benevo-: 
lent societies now struggling to ‘‘ convert” the 
wretched, not to the dogmas of any particular 
sect, but from the error of their ways, by re- 





well as ruining themselves by offenses against’ 
heaven and the human race. 








AUDAX RERUM 


Ix the olden tines the graces and the virtues 
were recognized, enumemted, and typified. 
Artists and saints characterized, and poets 
and orators extolled them. 

It has been reserved to the present day to 
add another to the list, the production of the 
nineteerith century, and its birthplace, the 
city of New York. ‘ 

It needs no heralding, no enulogium, for it 
presents itself, and blows its own trumpet, and 
applauds its own actions. 





Its friends call it Audacity, its enemies call it | sion, it swept away all imposts on gold specula. 
Reckiess Impudence, it names itself with char- | tions, and railroad and bank-stock sales, thus 


acteristic slang, Cheek. 


saving millions of dollars to the very men who 


In order, however, that it may attain to any should have paid the most money into the na- 


notice, and so be worthy of any baptismal ap- | tional treasury. 


pellation, success is very important. 


It, at almost the last moment, 
passed the Funding Bill—the most important 


There are many putative virtues of this same | and least considered measure of the session. 


description, which, for want of this crowning 
element of good fortune, have been styled im- 
postor, swindler, and knave. The world is thus 
ungrateful ! 

But while a favoring wind fills their sails, 
nothing seems more prosperous. They con- 
trol exchanges, monopolize railroads, bull the 
stock-markets, make speeches, have receptions, 
create for themselves military titles, nom- 


| inate themselves for any office, even to the | 


Presidency, make themselves representatives 
of great principles, advocating constitutional 
amendments, women’s rights—in short, by 
sheer force of brass, place themselves in the 
centre of everything, compelling all else to 
figure as lesser lights revolving around them as 
central orbs. 

Nor is this mew-born virtue, this Audacity, 
solely a manly attribute. It forms no unim- 
portant element in women’s rights, and in its 
feminine character manipulates stocks, makes 
its harangues, and suborns the press to its self- 
ish ends. 

Claiming royal birth, and clad in sumptuous 
attire, it declares its own illegitimacy, and in 
the same breath dares any one to fling its bas- 
tardy into its teeth. 

Swagger, bluster, assertion, and stolidity are 
its most marked elements ; while shame, con- 
science, and truth flee before it. 





WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 


On Friiay, the 15th inst., for a cause which 
is regarded as trivial—namely, the refusal of 
the King of Prussia to accede to the rude de- 
mand of the Ambassador of France, and his 
instant dismissal therefor—the Emperor Na- 
poleon declared war against the great German 
power. The war thus brought about — for 


| really there is no other excuse for the conduct 


of France—is pronounced by the leading states- 
men of England “‘an outrage on the intelli- 
gence of the nineteenth century,” and will 
doubtless be short, sharp, and conclusive, 
Should Napoleon lose in this, his last and most 
desperate game for empire, himself and dynasty 
are lost forever, and the house of Orleans will 
again return to France. 


=< 








CARVING AN ACCOMPLISHMENT.—Among the 
minor graces of life there is none more useful 
or more practically beautiful than the art of 
carving efficiently and gracefully at table. The 
American boarding-house method of life makes 
the knowledge of dissection of birds, and the 
helping of meats and the various articles of 
food, less a matter of necessity than formerly, 
but does not deprive it of its graceful excel- 
lence. There are very few young men that 
know how to separate a fowl, or far less a goose 
or duck, in a manner that shall properly divide 
the bird among those at the table, to say no- 
thing of making each division look palatable, 
and to say, if possible, less respecting the ap- 
pearance of the carver as he labors at an unac- 
customed service. In England it is very much 
the habit for ladies to carve, and it is to be 
questioned if there are many more beautiful 
sights—to a hungry man—than the grace and 
dextrous rapidity with which a joint or turkey 
is divided among a company. It will not do, 
then, to institute comparisons with playing 
upon the harp, or at shuttle-cock or croquet. 
This is the grace at meals whioh all can admire 
and feel. There are men employed in the 
great eating-houses of this city whose sole busi- 
ness is carving. From early morn to late at 
night do they stand at this work. They slice 
hams and cold beef, make sandwiches, joint 
poultry, and, in short, cut up every article of 
food to be obtained at the place. The dextrous 
skill thus obtained has been the subject of a 
story by the late Miss Martineau, which some 
may remember. Doubtless an arrangement 
might be effected with some of these persons, 
who might thus turn an honest penny by giving 
instruction or this useful accomplishment. We 


| imagine that it would be more highly esteemed 
| by many than the ability to lead the German or 


play the flute. It is within our experience to 
recognize fhat there are few sorrier sights or 


. : ‘ | more uncomfortable feelings than arise from 
forming many who are now defiling society as) 


the attempt of the untaught to carve before 
any company. If the poor bird could but 
speak, there would still be another voice to 
protest against the neglect of such necessary 
knowledge in favor of empty accomplishments. 








Tas FortTY-Frirst Concress.—The second ses- 
sion of the Forty-first Congress has closed its 
labers. A contemporary says of it, that it was 
“ talkative ” and “industrious.” No one is dis- 
posed to deny either assertion ; but its “talk” 
and ite “ industry,” we are afraid, looked more 
to the bemefit of capitalists and speculators than 
to the solid industries of the country.-It re. 
tained the odious income tax—greatly modified, 
it is true ; ut as an offset for so great a conces- 


It is said by those who have thoroughly studied 
this bill, that, instead of benefiting the country 
or helping the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
fiseal operations, it will operate injuriously to 
the former, and embarrass, if not render futile, 
the efforts of the latter in averaging his pro- 
posed bonds, which, at varying rates of interest , 
he is permitted to issue to the value of fifteen 
hundred millions of dollars, the whole to be re- 
deemed within thirty years. If the Secretary 
of the Treasury finds that he cannot sell 
under the bill passed on the 13th inst., he will 
simply be compelled to wait until Congress 
reassembles, and demand what, in the ses- 
sion just terminated, has been refused him— 
power to negotiate at a uniform rate of interest, 
and to pay in gold, in Europe, the interest that 
shall accrue on all evidences of indebtedness 
held there against the Government of the 
United States. It is estimated that the total 
reduction of taxes will be about seventy-six 
millions of dollars. 





Go.tp Prices.—It is a fact, as curious as it is 
gratifying, that during the past week, notwith- 
standing the most strenuous efforts of specu- 
lators in gold—operating on the rumors that 
were hourly reported as having been tele- 
graphed from confidential, and sometimes, it 
was hinted, “official” sources in Paris and 
London—they could not push it beyond 116} 
premium. From this it fell back to 114, and 
finally closed on Friday at 1164. This effort, 
under exaggerated rumor, to force the precious 
metal to a paralyzing price, shows that the day 
of gold as the ruler of the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the country has passed 
away. War or no war in Europe, if the crops 
turn out as heavily as they now promise, green- 
backs will rise to par. 








POSTMISTRESSES.—Since the induction into 
office of the present Administration, a respect- 
able number of ladies have, applied for and ob- 
tained the office of postmistress. On the 13th 
inst., in a list of nominations sent by the Presl- 
dent to the Senate for confirmation, were Mary 
J. Edwards, to be postmistress at Portland, Conn.; 
Margaret Sillyman, at Pottsville, Pa.; and Mary 
Lawrence, at Minersville, Pa. The first appoint- 
ment to the office by the President was that o! 
a woman to ‘the charge of the mails at Rich- 
mond, Va. Thus far these ladies have con- 
ducted their offices to the satisfaction of the 
Government and the people. Let us have 
more of them. 





Tae New MINIsteR To ENGLAND.—On the 
14th inst., on the nomination of the President, 
Ex-Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, was 
chosen, by the United States Senate, Minister to 
reside near the Court of St. James, vice Mr. 
Motley, resigned. Mr. Frelinghuysen has had 
no diplomatic experience, but he is said to be 
large-minded and clear-headed. He is a man 
who will conduct business intrusted to him in 
a straightforward, satisfying manner. Those 
who are intimate with the new Minister say the 
President could not have made a better nomi- 
nation for the English post. 





Tue New Frencu Minister.—M. Prévost- 
Paradol, the new Minister to the United States 
from France, arrived in this city on Wednesday, 
the 13th inst. He remained in New York a few 
hours, and then proceeded to Washington. M. 
Paradol is a pronounced liberalist, a man of 
large and cultivated mind, and a lover of our 
institutions. The selecting of this gentleman 
to represent France in the United States is re- 
garded by many as an intended compliment on 
the part of the French Emperor to our Govern- 
ment. 





INFALLPBILITY.—" The king can do no wrong” 
has long been held a maxim indisputable by 
English jurists ; and now, the Ecumenical Conn- 
cil having consented, the infallibility of the 
Pope, in all matters pertaining to religion, is 
to become an integral part—in fact the pivot 
on which the Church of Rome shall henceforth 
turn—of Catholic law! An infallible Pope, 
leading an infallible Church, is the latest evi- 
dence of onr nineteenth-century intelligence 
and progress! Pray, sirs, what next? 





HAY AND ROSE ASTHMAS. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 





Amon the diseases peculiar to warm weather 
is hay asthma, or rose asthma, as it is variously 
ealled. A commonly supposed vulgar name, 
but- a really correct one, is phthisic. These 
appellations are given, without much eare, to 
all affections characterized by great difficulty 
of breathing. This may arise from diseages of 
the heart and adjacent large blood-versels, and 
from various fatal diseases when near their 





termination. A person may be correetly.stated 
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as having asthmatic symptoms without 
having the real asthma itself. 

The primary cause of asthma, as well as the 
actual lesion in the lung tissue which consti- 
tutes the disease, is a matter of some uncer- 
tainty. Some, after having been sufferers 
from this disease during the early part of their 
lives, are entirely free from it for the remainder 
of their days; others, similarly affected, con- 
tinue to suffer at irregular intervals as long as 
they live, and an examination of the lungs 
after death will show no apparent disease, 

In some cases, however, there is an enlarge- 
ment of the ultimate terminations of the air- 
vessels, the points where the blood becomes 
oxygenated by the contact with the atmo- 
sphere. Whether this is the cause or the con- 
sequence is quite uncertain, as the difficulties 
of breathing are quite as severe when no such 
peculiarity is to be found. 

The direct cause arises from a spasmodic, 
nervous action of the vessels, which disturbs 
the workings of the apparatus, interfering with 
the entrance of air, but in no way impeding its 
exit. The exciting cause is any nervous ex- 
citant ; the irritation from taking a slight cold, 
dust, the fumes of* certain chemicals, certain 
aromas, the invisible pollen from flowers, the 
extreme mental impressions of joy or anger. 

Rose colds and hay asthmas are supposed to 
be attributable to the odor of these flowers, or 
to the minute filaments arising from them 
which are disseminated throughout the air. 
It is not impossible that they may rather arise 
from the climatic changes and aerial perturba- 

, tions incident to the fitful season of spring. 

As this complaint often commences in very 
young children, it has been thought that it was 
an irritable condition of the lungs, left from an 
incomplete cure of hooping-cough, to which it 
bears very considerable resemblance. 

Whatever may bé the origination, the disease 
itself is an exceedingly unpleasant one to the 
sufferer, and almost as disagreeable to the 
sympathizing observer ; for when severe, the 
afflicted person cannot lie down often for days, 
but, weary and worn by prolonged fatigue and 
sleeplessness, he must sit upright—or, at inter- 
vals, leaning forward, may catch a momentary 
nap—the whole face tumid, eyes injected, 
drawing laboriously an unsatisfactory breath, 
and the whole appearance indicating great 
pain and imminent suffocation. The looker-on 
is sympathetically similarly affected, and in 
vain tries to assist his friend by similarly long- 
drawn respirations, till he himself feels fatigued 
and distressed. 

There seem to have been but few and quite 
unsuccessful attempts made to cure the com- 
plaint itself, and this could scarcely be scien- 
tifically attempted when the cause is unknown. 
It is quite satisfactory to the patient for the 
time being to arrest the temporary symptoms, 
so urgent are they. In former times, bleedings 
and alterative medicines were uselessly tried. 
At present, the character of the disease being 
recognized, the first thing requisite is to make 
sure that it is not a functional trouble, the 
cause of which is not some serious heart- 
disease, some hysterical sympathy, or some 
acute pulmonary congestion. 

These being isolated, and the actual condi- 
tion fully established, we may proceed to essay 
the virtues of various anti-spasmodics, for often 
it will be found necessary to try several before 
the right one is discovered for this peculiar 
ease ; indeed, in the same person, the medicine 
which in one attack was very serviceable, in an- 
other seems entirely inert. 

Perhaps the most immediately efficacious re- 
lief is obtained from the inhalation of the fumes 
of various salts, or the smoke of anti-spasmodic 
leaves and nardy powders. Sometimes the 
vapor of hot vinegar, or the fumes obtained 
from the smoldering burning of the blue paper 
with which the loaves of white sugar are envel- 
oped, will produce great relief. More surely, 
solace is afforded from smoking the dried leaves 
of the Datura stramonium, or the thorn-apple, 
which grows so prolifically all over this country. 
This may be smoked pure, or mixed half to- 
bacco. 

There are some cigarettes which are gener- 
ally sold in the drugstores, and called French 
cigarettes, for asthma, that are often serviceable. 
They are very powerful, and being composed of a 
compound of the most concentrated nervines 
and anti-spasmodics, will sometimes make the 
head swim, and produce nausea and prostra- 
tion—unfortunately, too, occasionally with little 
relief to the original woe, 

The great relief is change of air, both asa 
preventive and curative, and those portions 
of the country are deemed most salubrious 
which are as near barren as possible. Thus, the 
wastes of the sea-shore and the heights of the 
mountain-tops have the greatest reputation. 
Among them, Cape May, Fire Island, and Nan- 
tucket are distinguished ; while the Waunbeck 
House, the highest of the summer hotels in the 
White Mountains, is almost alone in its altitudi- 
nous fame as an asthmatic defier. 


Some years since a young man, whose life | 


had been spent in the effort of breathing, found 
that at Nantucket he“ could do something 
more—could read and take all the enjoyment 
that life afforded on these barren sands. As a 
relief from the ennui attendant upon a monoto- 
nous life, he applied himself to the study of 
dentistry, and soon made himself most expert. 
Accident took him to Europe, and, finding that 
he could live there with few asthmatic attacks, 
he ventured the attempt to support himself by 
this profession, learnt as a pastime. He is now 
the chief dentist at Berlin, patronized by the 
royal families of Europe and Russia, and is one 
of those who have created the fame of the 
American dentists. 

Medicines internally, save the use of anti- 
spasmodics, are valueless. 
lobelia, which, however, requires to be taken 


carefully, in small quantities, repeated as may | 


be necessary. Internal remedies which have 
any effect are too’powerful to be used without 
the advice of a physician, 


Among these is | 


In the severity of the occasional spasm relief ' uated on the ground-floor of the Jockey Club tri- 
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| the various ethers, and especially by the use of 
pure oxygen, which is now regularly made and 
| sold in bags of such a size as may be desired, 
| by the leading apothecaries. Oxygen thus 
taken can have no injurious effect, and although 
| not necessarily curative, the serious symptoms 
which seem to threaten immediate suffocation 
are thereby temporarily almost entirely re- 
lieved, 








FINE ARTS. 


AN artist who is singularly enough littie—or, 
we should say, not at all—known in New York, 
although he holds a very pronounced Philadel- 
phia reputation, has a painting now on exhibi- 
tion at Mr. Paillard’s International Art Gallery, 
680 Broadway. It is a large canvas, and repre- 
sents a “‘ Mountain Terrent in the Glen of the 
Dargie, Ireland,” being admirably composed, 
and painted with astonishing power and free- 
dom. Indeed, in the rush of the turbid and 
brawling stream Mr. Faulkner (this is the 
artist’s name) has exhibited a mastery of the 
forms of leaping and running water that is 
rarely equaled. We may also speak very highly 
of the color and treatment of this painting, 
which must give the artist at once no small 
standing as a thoroughly original and able mas- 
ter. it is, perhaps, necessary to say that Mr. 
Faulkner is a Member of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy of Artists, and has only been settled 
in this country for some five years. We 
recommend all of our readers who admire paint- | 
ing, not to lose the chance afforded them of 
making Mr. Faulkner’s acquaintance—this the 
more especially as Mr. Paillard has also one of 
the best if smallest: Gudins, we have ever seen. 
Gudin is the great French marine-painter. He 
has also an excellent Achenbach, a capital Ja- 
cobsen, and a variety of pictures which will well 
repay inspection. 

A few days since, the special friends of W. J. 
Hennessy, the painter, gave him a farewell din- 
der at the Century Club, previous to his depart- 
ure for Europe. Among them were Judge 
Daly, Edwin Booth, Mr. Craven, Judge Van 
Voorst, Launt Thompson, George Hall, W. J. 
Linton, etc., etc. William Cullen Bryant was 
expected to have presided, but was unfortu- 
nately prevented attending, and wrote a cordial 
note to the artist, regretting his compulsory ab- 
sence, 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Miss Garrett Passing Her Examination 
Before the Parisian Faculty of Medi- 
cine. 


Miss Garrett, an Ameriean lady now in Paris, has 
succeeded in passing her examination before one of 
the most learned bodies of Europe, notwithstanding 
the determined opposition of M. Duruy, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and the Faculty of Medicine, 
who were opposed to conferring the degree on a wo- 
man. But Miss Garrett’s pluck and energy stood her 
in good stead, and, yielding to the force of public 
opinion, the faculty called her before them, warning 
her to expect no mercy on account of her sex, and that 
she would pass a rigorous examination. Miss Gar- 
rett, nothing daunted, presented herself before the 
faculty. She wore the long student’s robe, holding in 
her hand her doctor’s bonnet. She chose “* Headache 
—Its Causes and the Means of its Cure,” for her the- 
sis. This would have been an admirable essay, if the 
young doctress had discussed it with any profit to the 
victims of this disagreeable malady; but she said 
scarcely anything new upon this subject, and it is evi- 
dent that she owes her diploma of medicine more to 
her previous examinations than to the last. Dr. 
Broca, one of the faculty, disapproved of the choice 
of this subject for her thesis, as it was an unknown, 
ill-defined malady, for which long years of study and 
experience had failed to provide a cure. Miss Gar- 
rett did not, however, fail to receive the most unqual 
ified praises, not only for her real merit, but for her 
energy in overcoming the opposition of certain anthor- 
ities, Miss Garrett’s family were present at the ex- 
amination, and a large number of students, attracted 
thither by sympathy as well as curiosity, followed the 
examination throughout with the utmost interest. 


From England to India. 

A few weeks ago a message, prepared by the 
Governor-General of India, was received, on the day 
it was dispatched from Bengal, by the President of 
the United States, informing him of the important 
fact that, the last seetion of the telegraph cable con- 
necting India electrically with Bngland having been 
successfully laid, instantaneous communication with 
the East Indies and the United States—for that 
matter, with the In@fes of the West—was pessible ! 
That is, a message by land and submerged telegraph 
cables oan now be sent, by way of the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, Egypt, the Mediterranean, the Atlantic 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to England, the Irish Sea, 
and the Atlantic Ocean westward to the American 
continent, and following the coast lines of Canada 
and the United States, thence to the chief city of 
the Queen of the Antilles! Within the lustrum that 
will close with the year 1875, there is little doubt 
Cyrus Field’s project—which, in boldness of enter- 
prise and grandeur of conception, surpasses his 
| accomplished scheme of laying a telegraph cable on 
| the rugged bed of the storm-charged Atlantic—of ex- 
| tending the electric-wire from the western shore of 
| America to those of the Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
| and Asia, will be accomplished. Then we shall 
| see this “great globe” encircled by a power more 
subtle than even that with which Puck was endowed 
| when he boasted he would put & girdle round the 

earth in forty minutes. In anticipation of Mr. Field’s 
scheme, the conrpletion of the line of cable between 
| England and India (the landing of the English end 
| which on the coast of Cornwall the engraving illus- 
| trates) may be regarded as an imporant section of 

the grand electric circle which is to be the “ instant 
| highway of the thoughts of the nations from antipode 
to antipode.”’ 

The Grand Prize of Paris. 

| ‘The race this year for the “‘Grand Prix de Paris "— 
the eighth since its institution in 1863—was unusually 
exciting, the Sornette taking the field against all com- 
petitors, English and French, and handsomely beating 
| her opponents. The engraving represents the return 

of the winner to the weighing-room, which is sit- 





actually | is afforded by the inhalation of chloroform and | bune, in front of which both horse and rider were 


vigorously cheered. by a fashionable crowd. Nor 
did their enthusiasm end here ; for no sooner had the 
jockey left his saddle, than he was surrounded by a 
score or two of people, all of whom insisted on shaking 
his hand, in spite of his endeavors to reach the scales; 
and the reeking mare, which listened quietly enough 
to ali the noise, was stroked and patted by every one, 
until the trainer managed to get her away under the 
escort of three or four sergens de-ville. Since 1863, 
the French have succeeded in taking the great prize 
five out of eight times ; which, Paris jockeys argue, is 
proof concivsive that les chevaux of France are supe- 
rior in speed, bottom, and beauty to the horses of 
England. 


The German Student Clab. 


The illustration of the scene at the assembly-room 
or club of the Allemannian Society at Heidelberg, is 
strongly suggestive (remarks the Justrated London 
News), of the conservative ardor with which our Ger- 
man cousins maintain their reputation as mighty con- 
sumers of malt. * * * * Just fancy the great men 
to whom the world is indebted for the profoundest 
learning having been members of some such sympo- 
sium! Heine, Hegel, Kant, Fichte; one is compelled 
to doubt whether they really took part in such assem- 
blies. Longfellow gives us some vivid pictures of 
these German customs at old Heidelberg, most giori- 
ous and picturesque, most scholastically and bibul- 
ously suggestive of towns. He bas transcribed the 
song which tells how the “Fox” grows to be a 
Bursch, and how the Burschen hail the transformation 
by means of pipes and beer; how the champion 
swilled a postillion’s boot-full of beer, and then re- 
marked that the boots always went in pairs, so that he 
was entitled to another. Here in our picture, taken 
from the life, is a bold and robust wagerer engaged ina 
similar mighty draught, amidst the anxious or inter- 
ested regards of his confréres ; and he will accomplish 
it ; for who that has seen the great sidels of Baérish 
or Bavarian filled and refilled as the air grew dim 
with the smoke from those great painted pipes, can 
doubt the vast capacity of the Allemannian for his 
favorite liquor? Such an incident as this draining of 
the boot is ap event of the evening. Conversations 
on the great questions of supernaturalism, electric 
affinity, the ego, and Germanic hegemony, are for the 
moment suspended, if they have formed part of the 
evening’s amusements. Even the caresses of the 
great hounds whose noble heads rest beneath their 
masters’ arms are unnoticed while with grave and de- 
liberate gusto the champion advocate of the national 
beverage performs his expressive feat. It is more 
than a mere exhibition of sensuous indulgence ; there 
is a Germanesque allegorical reference in it which 
renders it a natural part of the proceedings of a so- 
ciety which is in itself intensely German. 


Paris—Festival of Corpus Christi. 


Corpus Christi is one of those religious observances 
which Catholics celebrate with the most solemn pomp 
and ceremony. It occurs annually at spring, and the 
altars are always loaded down with flowers. In 
Paris, the Catholics are not very demonstrative, and 
their festivais generally take place inside their 
churches, but sometimes, also, in the courts and 
chapels of hospitals. This year it was celebrated 
at Lariboisiere Hospital, which was beautifully deco- 
rated for the festival, every available place being 
hung with festoons and garlands of flowers. The 
place was crowded with Catholics, who had come 
from different places to take part in the ceremony, 
and strangers, a great many of whom came simply 
out of curiosity. We give an illustration of this cer- 
emony in our Pictorial Spirit, and we commend it to 
our readers a8 a faithful representation of the orig- 
inal. 

The Oxford Commemoration. 


The ceremonies and festivities at the University of 
Oxford have been more noticeable this commencement 
(says the JUustrated London News) than in ordinary 
years, because of the first appearance of the new 
Chancellor—the Marquis of Salisbury. The commem- 
oration, properly so-called, it adds—the festival of the 
founders and benefactors of the colleges belonging to 
Oxford University—was held on Wednesday, June 23, 
At this reunion, the new Chancellor, as the engraving 
illustrates, was received with a hearty welcome by 
the assembled graduates on the floor, the under- 
graduates in the gallery, and the visitors and other 
spectators. An additional number of persons were 
admitted to the degree of D.C.L., amongst whom 
were Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
persons of note. The Crewe oration was delivered by 
Professor Sir Francis Doyle, and the prize-poems in 
Latin and English were recited. 


The Prize Horses. 


The illustration represents four of the animals 
which obtained prizes in the Horse Show recently 
held in the Agricultural Hall at Islington, England. 
Our engraving of these animals is from the /7lustra- 
ted London News, which thus describes them: “The 
one standing nearest to the spectator, with fank and 
hindquarters fully exposed to view, is & bay gelding, 
named Coxcomb, seven years of age, and fifteen 
hands two inches high. He is described as a perfect 
hunter, good hack and lady’s horse. He yained the 
first prize of £40 in the third class, for hunters of 
moderate stature, without condition as to weight. 
The tall chestnut standing next him, in the middle of 
the engraving, took the first prize of £80 in the first 
class, that of hunters able to carry a weight of not 
less than fifteen stone. In advance of this mighty 
hunter stands the winner of the first prize in class 14, 
half-vred stallions good for getting roadster trotters ; 
this one is Pireaway, a dark chestnut, fifteen hands 
three inches in height, and seven years old. The 
horse partly seen in the background turning his head 
the opposite way, and showing little more than his 
hindquarters to the spectator, is a first-prize winner 
in the class of harness-horses not exceeding fourteen 
hands two inches high. It is the bay horse Danston, 
seven years old, which has taken prizes also at Bir- 
mingham, Leicester, York, and several other places.” 


The New Pier at Eastbourne. 


In the last week of June, a new pier for the accom- 
modation of shipping, recently built in the harbor of 
Eastbourne—-a pleasant town situated at the foot of 
the Sussex Hills, England—was formally opened in 
theresence of some five or six hundred spectators. A 
procession, formed by the Odd Fellows and Foresters 
of the town, headed by the principal proprietor, Lord 
Edward Cavendish, son of the Duke of Devonshire, 
marched to the pier, where, on a prayer being offered, 
the secrétary of the association interested in the 
erection of the pier, read a statement which included 
the_ history, the building, and the expense of the 
work. At the close of the reading, Lord Cavendish, 








in a brief sp@ech, in which te dwelt on the prospects 


and advantages of Eastbourne, formally opened the 
pier. The ceremonies concluded, the leaders in 
the demonstration adjourned to the discussion of a 
Sumptuous dinner. The day was closed with a cricket 
match, at which the company “ assisted,”? 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Tue “ Black Crook ” is to be reproduced at 
Niblo’s, New York. 


Ir is rumored that Matilda Heron will ap- 
pear again upon the stage. 

A cantata by Mr. J. Robinson, of Dublin, 
“God is Love,” is promised. 


A new drama, “ Il Piacere della Vendetta,” 
is coming out by Signor Bersezio. 


Mark Sirs is expected to return to New 
York from London early in the fall. 


A piocraruy of Scribe, the French drama- 
tist, is in preparation by his widow. 


Fecurer will retura in rix weeks with a new 
company for Selwyn’s Theatre, Boston. 


Mr. anp Mrs. W. J. Fiorence will soon re- 
turn from Europe with some new attractions. 


Sicnor Mvuzio has been engaged by M. 
Bagier as chef d’orchestre of the Italiens in Paris. 


Mrs. Scorr-Sippons commenced an engage- 
—_ of six nights at the Haymarket, London, on the 
1 nst. 


Mr. Sornern recently enjoyed a brilliant 
benefit at the London Haymarket, appearing in “ Da- 
vid Garrick.” 


Tue death is announced at Glasgow, in his 
fifty-eighth year, of Mr. David Stuart, an old favorite 
Scotch comedian. 


Mr. Grorce Moraan, the famous organist. 
is meeting with great success in his musical tour 
throughout the West. 


Art the conclusion of Joseph Jefferson’s en- 
ment at Booth’s Theatre, New York, ‘‘ A Winter’s 
Tale” will be brought out. 


Miss Grace AtLeyne will be the future 
lessee of the Globe Theatre, London, and she has en- 
gaged Mr. Walter Lacy as stage manager. 


Tue new opera-bouffe by Herve, which is to 
be produced at the Variétés, Paris, during the month 
of October, is entitled ‘‘ Le Trdéne d’ Ecosse.” 


Mr. Cuaries Reape has written for the 
Gayety Theatre, London, a new draina, and Mr. Vezin 
is announced to play the principal character. 


Tue post of conductor of the Moscow 
Opera has been offered to Signor Randegger, whose 
English engagements prevent him accepting it. 


Mapame Lanner’s ballet troupe appeared at 
the Grand Mae House, New York, July llth, and 
were received with frequent and emphatic applause. 


Mr. M.W. Lereinewe vt has held the boards 
at the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, during the past two 
weeks, comer Song several comedies quite agreeable 
in this hot weather. 


M. anp Muu. Jax.t, the eminent pianists, 
who recently arrived in London, made a successful 
tour in Italy, their reception at Milan and Florence 
being most enthusiastic, 


M. pe Kontsx1, the Russian violinist, has 
received from the Sultan the decoration of the Med- 
jide, accompanied with a donation of 16,000 francs for 
an evening’s entertainment. 


Herve, the composer of “ Chilperic,” has 
gone to Paris, having received notice that the English 
servant he had left there in charge had absconded 
with a large sum of money. 


Ir has been reported.that Dr. James Pech 
has been engaged by Max Strakosch to conduct the 
oratorios to be given by Mile. Nilsson during the com- 
ing winter in New York city. 


James W. Linaarp, a prominent and favor- 
ite actor and manager, committed suicide recently by 
drowning. His funeral was largely attended by the 
Masonic and dramatic fraternities. 


M. Avcuste Barster, the new Paris aeade- 
mician, is well known in the art world. He wrote the 
libretto for the “ Benvenuto Cellini” of Berlioz, and 
is a distinguished amateur musician. 


Tony Denter and .C. K. Fox, with a select 
troupe of artists, purpose making a tour during the 
coming season, and Deny | an extensive budget 
of novelties in the principal cities of the country. 


Tue Lotos Club, of which nearly all the 
leading artists and journalists of New York are mem- 
“bers, has been promised that Mile, Nilsson will sing 
at their rooms, No. 2 Irving Place, for the first time in 
America, 


ML&. Nisson possesses @ collection of rare 
and precious stones of considerable value. The fair 
cantatrice is also the owner of a rare manuscript of 
great antiquity, written in Gothic letters of silver by 
a Bishop of the Gotns. 


Str Micuaet Costa will direct the musical 
performances at the inauguration of the Albert Mall 
of Arts and Sciences at south Kensington on May 
Day, 1871. The immense organ to be used on the 
occasion will shortly be completed. 


Miss Carorine V. Hourcnrnas, appointed 
teacher of vocalization and chorus-singing in the Nor- 
mal and High Schools of St. Louis, is said to be the 
first woman ever commissioned to wield the baton of 
leadership at the head of an orchestra. 


Tur French wrestlers, who recently ap- 
peared at Wood’s Museum, New York, have created 
a profound sensation. Their feats of strength are 
remarkable, and their wrestling shows quite a perfect 
system of this species of physical exercise. 


Tue idea of a duchess playing the organ at 
@ church-service may perhaps strike the ordinary 
newspaper-reader as @ noveliy ; but we undeTstaud 


that at the opening of a new church at Bestwood 
Park, on Whitsunday, the Duchess of St. Albans 
played the voluntaries and accompaniments in a 
most efficient manner. 


On Monday, July 11th, Mr. J. K. Emmet 
made his first appearance in New York, at Wallack’s 
Theatre. “Fritz; our Cousin German,” is a drama 
which has received generous applause wherever pre- 
sented, and Mr. Emmet is pariicularly fortunate in 
having so popular a medium of introduction to our 
theatrical citizens. The scenic accompaniments are 
fresh and attractive, while Mr. Emmet’s songs, 
dances, drollery, and sentiment have taken the fancy 
of the public, 


We learn from private sources that the 
famous Balfe, the great composer, in addition to re- 
ceiving the decoration of the Legion of Honor from 
the Emperor Napoleon, has recently been made a 
commander of the Order of Carlos III. by the Regent 





of Spain. From the same letter we gather that M. 
Balfe’s new opera, ‘“‘ The Knight of the Leopard,” the 
libretto of which is from the prolific pen of Mr. Arthur 
Matthison, is nearly completed. li will probably be 
produced at London during the coming winter 
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YRANCE.—EXAMINATION OF MISS GARRETT, AN AMERICAN CANDIDATE FOR MEDICAL HONOKS, IN ENGLAND.—LANDING OF TE ENGLISH END OF THE FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR AND MEDITERRANEAN 
THE PRESENCE OF THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE, PARIS. CABLE, NEAR THE CLIFFS AT PORTHCOURNEW BAY, COAST OF CORNWALL. 
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GERMANY.—A STUDENTS’ PARTY IN THE HALL OF THE ALLEMANNIAN SOCIETY AT HEIDELBERG- 
DRINKING A BOOT-FULL OF BEER. 
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PEa4NCE.—THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF CORPUS CHRISTI—ITS CELEBRATION IN THE HOSPITAL ©} ENGLAND, —THE ANNUAL COMMEMORATION AT OXFORD COLLEGE—THE THEATRE AS SEEN FROM THE 
LARIBOISIERE, PARIS. UNDER-GRADUATES’ GALLERY, ON THE ENTRANCE OF THE NEW CHANCELLOR, 











ENOLAND,THE HORSE RHOW AT AWRICULITORAL mAxz, ISLINGTOR—THE LEADING RIZE ENGLAND.—TIBE FORMAL OPENING OF A NEW PIBR AT LAGTBOURNE, A SEAPORT AT TEE FOOT 
ANEMALA, OF 3a PUSSEK BELL. 
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THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL 


DAHLGREN. 


Joun A. DANLGREN, Rear-Admiral, United 
States Navy, died suddenly at the Washington 
Navy Yard, on Tuesday, July 12.. The deceased 


was one of the foremost men in his profession, | 


particularly in relation to ordnance and gun- 


nery, and is, perhaps, best know 
tion of the shell-gun which bea 


He was born in Phila- 
delphia, from which 
city he was appointed 
a midshipman on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1826. He 
cruised in the South 
Atlantic in the frigate 
Macedonian, then a 
part of the Brazil 
squadron, and also on 
the Ontario in the Mc- 
diterranean. In 1832, 
he became a passed 
midshipman, and from 
1836 to 1842 was em- 
ployed on the coast 
survey. In 1837 he 
was appointed lieuten- 
ant, and in 1844 was 
attached to the frigate 
Cumberland, then in 
the Mediterranean. In 
1847 he was assigned 
to ordnance duty, and 
continued to be so en- 
gaged for ten years, 
during which interval 
he invented and per- 
fected the gun which 
bears his name, In 
1853 he was commis- 
sioned a2 commander. 
In 1860 he was again 
placed of ordnance 
duty at the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard, where 
he was at the time 
the war broke out. 
Most of the officers at 
the post went over to 
the rebel cause, but 
he remained faithful, 
and was promoted to 
the command of the 
yard. In July, 1862, 
he became captain, 
and was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, In 1863, 
when the navy was 
reorganized, he was 
very deservedly made 
one of the rear-admi- 
rals, and assigned to 
the South Atlantic 
blockading squadro 
on the 6th of July, re- 
Heving Admiral Dn- 


by his inven- 


his name, ' 


- 
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4 FILE MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


punt, In conjunction with land forces, an at-| pointed to the command of the Washington | ters connected with ordnance. Admiral Bali 
tack was made, which resulted in the cap-| Navy Yard, where he continued until the time | gren was widely known and highly respected, 
ture of Morris Island and the demolition of | of his death. It is believed that he died of | both by those in and out of his profession, and 
Fort Sumter. In December, 1864, he estab- | disease of the heart. his death creates a loss that cannot easily be filled. 
lished communication with General Sherman,| Besides his invention of the large guns, he | —- —— — -— 
which resulted in the capture of Savannah | invented a rifled cannon for naval purposes, | MANUFACTURE OF FILES. 
by the land forces. In 1866 he was placed in | which was successfully used, and projected the | : . 
command of the North Pacific squadron, but | light boat-howitzers, with iron carriages, which SHEFFIELD, England, renowned for its knives 
after two years, was retired, when he was again | are now much used in the navy. Besides this, | in the time of Chaucer, is still the chief seat of 
made Chief of Ordnance. Last fall he was ap-! he contributed several valuable reports on mat-! the English manufacture of cast, shear, and 
blister steel of all 
} kinds, and cutlery and 
tools of almost every 
| variety. 


The manufacture of 
files forms a very con- 
siderable portion of in- 
dustry, and the work 
is aninteresting branch 
of mechanical skill. 

The bars, or blanks, 
are molded in three 
established forms—viz., 
those derived from the 
square, from the circle, 
and from the equilat- 
eral triangle. Other 
shapes are obtained by 
a careful manipulation 
of the bars after mold- 
ing. The next opera- 
tion is to anneal the 
blanks, so as to soften 
the steel for receiving 
the impressions of the 
chisel used to cut the 
lines. The blanks are 
then ready for the 
cutter, who, seated 
astride of a low bench, 
has in front of him an 
anvil of size propor- 
tionate to the file he 
cuts. Taking one of 
these, he lays it, if flat, 
directly on the smooth 
face of the anvil, the 
end pointing toward 
him. The file is kept 
in place by leather 
straps passing over the 
ends, and tightened by 
pressure of the feet. 
Files other than flat, 
and all that have been 
cut on one side, are 
held upon a block oi 
soft alloy of lea and 
tin, furnished with 
grooves, 

The chisela used for 
cutting the files are 
very short. They are 
held in the left hand, 


Mana, my } 
>> 
SSS SSS Sn ee — while the blows are 
, struck with a hammer 
in the right. 

The hammers vary in 
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weight ; the finer the file, the lighter the ham- | them with his toothpick, balls of twine, cigars, 


mer. 
to a hardening process, then dried, rubbed with 


olive oil containing a little turpentine, tested | 


with a piece of steel, sorted, and packed in 
papers for the market. 

Various patents have been made to cut the 
files by machinery, and in several large manu- 
factories these are in successful operation. 


THRICE TOLD. . 


I QUESTIONED a bird flying low in the air: 
“Oh, what of my love to-day— 
He with the midnight wove in his hair, 
And a smile like the sun’s best ray ’” 
And the bird he sang from the maple boughs : 
“He is false to you and his loving vows.” 


“T will never believe it!” I answered back. 
And I turned to the gentle breeze. 
“What of my love? Have you crossed his 
track ? 
Is he coming over the seas ?” 
And the voice of the wind. blew out in a gale: 
“*Thy love is false as his vows are frail.” 


* Now, wind, thou liest !” I cried in wrath, 
As I turned to the waves of the sea. 
“Oh, mighty ocean! my lover's path 
Lies over thy breast to me. 
Bear him safely.” But the ocean cried: 
“Thy love is false as my fickle tide.” 


“T will not listen,” I sobbed in pain, 
“My heart knows better than thou.” 

But my heart it answered, and faith was slain— 
**Woe for thy trusting now! 

A bride with thy lover is sailing back, 

And his heart is false as his eye is black.” 


A NIGHT IN A COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 


A CHILLY northeaster was blowing over the 
harbor as we approached East Boston. Shiver- 
ing, we stood upon deck, as we drew near 
what appeared but a fog-bank, but which we 
knew was our native city. Seven years abroad 
under warmer skics had somewhat softened 
the remembrances of a May storm, and I had 
foolishly made arrangements for going at once 
to our country-house, instead of remaining in 
the city till June’s summer days had stirred our 
cold and grudging soil inio its richest life. 

In spite of my wife’s entreaties, I adhered to 
my own plan with a pertinacity equal to the 
most obstinate of her sex, and determined, 
after seeing our innumerable trunks through 
the custom-house, to proceed at once to our 
destination. In vain she represented that a 
house shut up for seven years, in a climate like 
ours, could hardly be in a habitable condition ; 
but I had written to my agent, desiring him to 
have everything ready for our reception, so 
that that objection was no sooner stated than 
it was overruled. 

The May storms, I said, she exaggerated—they 
were not so uncomf rtable after all; but now 
as I stood upon the deck of the steamer in the 
thick, drizzling mist which made its insidious 
way through all my garments, and seemed as 
if counting every bone in my body, I thought I 
saw a secret satisfaction in her countenance as 
she looked at me, whose blue nose and chatter- 
ing teeth proved the truth of her assertions. 

“I told you so,” was written on her lips, 
though the words were unspoken. 

“A nasty drizzle,” said I, pulling my coat- 
collar up to my ears in a vain endeavor to keep 
what felt like a little stream of cold water from 
running down the back of my neck—*‘‘ a nasty 
drizzle, which we shall leave behind us as we 
go to Oakford.” 

‘*T hope so,” said she, with a patient Griselda- 
like tone, which was doubly aggravating, as I 
knew her words, rightly translated, meant, “I 
know better.” 

At last we reached the wharf, and, after 
having had our nicely Paris-packed trunks 
turned inside out and upside down by the 
custom-house officiais in search of contraband 
goods, were suffered to take possession of our 
own and depart with it. 

It was with a sigh almost as profound as that 
breathed by my wife that I left the comfortable 
hotel for Oakford. Twenty miles by rail and 
ten by horse-flesh would bring us to our home 

the sooner we went the better if we need 
must—which need bad no otber foundation 
than my own previous assertion. 

Our party consisted of an Italian friend, 
Senor Benoni, my wife and self, two children, 
and a French maid-servant. Our spirits were 
somewhat subdued by our long ride, in spite of 
the efforts of the senor to entertain my wife, 
and of Jacquenetta to amuse the fractious chil- 
dren, and as we drove through the long line of 
dripping oaks which led to the house, Maria 
could not avoid shrugging her shoulders, and 
saying, ‘‘ Ah! how pleasant and cheeriul,” 

We thought to have found Mr. Calvert wait- 
ing to receive us, but instead of that, the door 
was locked, and though the blinds were opened 
the whole house seemed deserted. A note tied 
to the handle of the door informed us that 
Calvert had been called away unexpectedly, 
that the key was hidden in the right-hand 
corner ef the porch, and that we should find 
everything ready for us within. 

There was a hollow sound in the entry as we 
pushed open the door, which creaked as it 
turned on its unused hinges. Within we found 
firés ready laid (that is, in those rooms where 
chimneys were—for it was ome of those abomi- 
nations of country-honses where people were 
expected to be warm in spite-of the weather, 
because it was gammer), beds made, and ample 
provisions in the larder. 

But we could find no matches with which to 
light the fires, and had it not been for those 
which Senor Benoni produced from the bottom 
of one of his capacious pockets, where he kept 











|} us to good humor. 





forced to have tried our skill at producing a 


spark in some primitive way, or have gone | 


shivering to bed, As it was, the senor, who 


had suffered his pocket to hang out of the | 


wagon all the way, scraped his last match 
before he obtained the much-desired flame. 


But the fires (thanks to Calvert, if he had | 
forgotten the matches) were well laid, and | 


soon the flames went roaring and crackling up 
the chimney, and we made ourselves as com- 
fortable as circumstances would admit, while 
Jacquenetta produced a good repast, which, 
combined with the coveted warmth, restored 
The senor and myself en- 
joyed a soothing cigar, while my wife and 
Jacquenetta inspected the house, and made 
arrangements for our sleeping accommodations. 

The clouds bung obstinately gray over the 
western sky, and when the sun went down, 
not a single rosy or golden gleam gave promise 
of a fairer morrow. Twilight was fast losing 


itself in darkness, and the tired children were 
almost nodding in the chimney-corner, when | 


Jacquenetta appeared, with, ** Madame, I can 
find neither lamp nor candle in the house,” 

“How stupid of Calvert!” cried Maria. 
“Take the children to bed while you can see 
to do #0.” 

The children roused themselves as soon as 
they heard they were to be sent away, de- 
clared they were not s!eepy, and begged for 
a half hour’s respite, though I believe they 
would have been obliged to put a finger in 
each eye to have kept the lids from closing. 

““Why do you send them away if they would 
like to stay, Maria ?” asked I, more trom a little 
lingering vexation that the storm and discom- 
forts of the day had proved her a true prophet- 
ess than from any desire to gratify the children. 

** Because,” said she, “it is better for them 
to go now, while they can see the different 
objects in their room distinctly, than to wait 
till the gathering darkness gives unreal dimen- 
sions to everything around them, Take them 
to bed, Jacquenetta.” 

Maria’s mouth, as she said this, gave me to 
understand that she would have it so, and if 
there is anything that we have both learned in 
ten years of matrimonial wrangling, it is, I flat- 
ter myself, when to stop. — 

But I could not avoid saying to Maria, as the 
door closed after them, “If the children are 
not cowards it will not be your fault. The bet- 
ter way would have been to have sent them to 
bed at their usual time, without any allusion to 
the darkness.” 

“*T think not,” rejoined Maria. “A man’s 
courage often oozes away in the darkness, es- 
pecially when he has no knowledge of bis sur- 
roundings, and to the children, after the 
confinement and narrow spaces of shipboard, 
these wide entries and lofty rooms ought to be 
as familiar as possible before they people them 
with unknown terrors.” 

I puffed a contemptuous whiff from my cigar. 

** What think you, senor ?” 

“Madame is righ',” replied he, bowing ; “I 
am not very brave in the dark myself, and al- 
ways like to inspect an unknown sleeping- 
apartment carefully.” 

“Like to look under the beds and in the 
closets before going to sleep ?” asked I, with a 
derisive laugh. 

“ Yes,” said he, quietly, “‘I like to see where 
the doors -lead, and on what the windows 
open.” 

I looked at him in surprise. The senor was 
no coward—at least, I could not call him so; he 
had faced death twenty times where I had once, 
and had gone to the most frightful of prisons as 
coolly as to his dinner, yet he sat there avow- 
ing practices which would make any schoolgirl 
shamefaced to own. 

‘You will have to dispense with some of 
these precautions to-night, unless you choose to 
go to bed now. Indeed, I think the daylight 
will hardly suffice even now for you to make 
sure of the recesses of the closets. Where is 
the senor to sleep, Maria? Perhaps a graphic 
description of his apartment will satisfy him to- 
night, unless he finds a pine-knot in the shed, 
which will answer instead of a candle.” 

“Senor Benoni will have the east chamber,” 
said Maria. 

How the deuce do these women find out all 
your weak points? I do not think Benoni had 
avowed his fears before; but, somehow Maria 
had found it all out, and had assigned him the 
only chamber in the house in which a fire could 
be lighted, which had no closet, and but one 
door opening on the staircase. 

“T feel myself safe anywhere under madame’s 
protection,” said he, turning to Maria with a 
pleasant smile, ** but my friend here "—pointing 
to me—“ is not very imaginative or impressible, 
or he would have felt some of the terrors which 
he so much derides.” 

With that the conversation turned upon what 
I heartily wish were forbidden topics, spectres, 
haunted houses, robbers, mysterious sights and 
soumis, and the senor related some well-au- 
thenticated horrible stories, which I am sorry I 
ever heard, and which I will not repeat to you, 
gentle reader, lest they return to you, as they 
have often done to me, at times when I would 
rather have forgotten them all. 

The hours wore away in such recitals, and 
the last stick of wood which remained of the 
little store that Calvert had left by the fire had 
become a smoldering brand, when Maria, tak- 
ing advantage of a pause in the senor’s narra- 
tives, proposed that we should seek our beds 
before the last glimmer of fire had died away. 

“If the senor will give me his hand,” said 
she, “I will lead him to his apartment. I am 
sorry that I cannot light him thither.” 

She opened the door, as she spoke, into the 
dark hali, and giving one hand to the senor, 


with the other groped about for the baluster. I | 


endeavored to follow her example, and after 
nearly breaking my neck over a campstool 
which stood as far from the staircase as possible, 
found the hand-rail at last, and mounted after 
them, 
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* One turn to the left, and here is your apart- 


After the files are cut, they are treated | and other bixuries, we should either have been | ment,” sald Maria, running her hand along the 


wall to find the door, As she pushed it open,a 
faint, flickering blaze streamed up from the 
| fire, and showed him, lucky fellow, a fagot still 
lying on the hearih, 

When we turned away, and shut the door, I 
half envied my friend the light and warmth, 
and even thought of returning and begging him 
to spare us at least a bit of a lighted branch or 
twig to serve as an impromptu taper to light us 
to our rooms. 

‘‘This way,” said Maria; “ that turn leads to 
| the back stairs. It is fortunate that I came up 
here before dark, or we should have both had a 
tumble.” 

“It is darker than Egypt!” cried I. “ You 
must have eyes sharper than a cat to find out 
| where you are.” 

‘‘No matter about my eye, here is the door, 
directly opposite to it the bed. It-de all easy 
enough now, you have nothing to do but un- 
dress and sleep till morning.” 

It was by no means so easy a task as she had 
said. Both of us met with more than one mis- 
hap before we were safely ensconced in bed, 
where our fatigues and discomforis were soon 
forgotten in sleep. 

How long I slept I did not know, but I was 
roused suddenly and was at once wide awake. 
It was so dark that I could not see the outlines 
of the windows, and the rain still pattered on 
the roof and dropped from the eaves and gut- 
ters, but I heard, not far from me, a slow, long- 
drawn breathing, as of a person in a deep 
sleep. 

I reached out my hand quickly toward the 
gas-burner—I had forg »tten I was no longer in 
Paris, where the blue point of light above my 
head only waited a simple turn of the screw 
to leap into a brilliant fame. Feeling nothing, 
I remembered where I was, and all the stories 
which the senor had told by the parlor fire. 

How plainly I heard it within a few feet of 
me, broken now and then by something like a 
sigh. Whence came it,and from whom? Had 
any thief or burglar cencealed himself in the 
house, and, tired of waiting for us to retire, 
fallen asleep in my room? Was he alone, or 
were there accomplices only waiting some 
signal to rise and murder the unoffending in- 
mates ? 

Ah, how differently I thought now of the 
senor’s precautions which I had sneered at! 
How much would I have given for a farthing 
candle to have made as thorough a search as 
that which he so honestly confessed! Should I 
rive and grope about till I could seize this ob- 
ject and drag it forth?—not to the light of day— 
would that I could. But what, if doing so, I 
should rouse some: desperate villain armed to 
the teeth? Against him, a defenseless man 
like myself would be powerless as a child. 
Once [ thought of stealing to the senor’s room 
in search of some burning branch, that I might 
see the unknown terror which haunted me. 

Maria’s soft, regular breathing betrayed that 
she slept. Once I made a motion to rouse her, 
but quickly desisted. I had no wish to add her 
feminine terrors to myown. As long as my in- 
mate, whoever it was, slept, I was safe. I must, 
then, listen, with untiring vigilance, to that 
slow, long-drawn breathing. 

Was there no weapon of which I might pos- 
sess myself in preparation for the deadly en- 
eounter which I felt must come sooner or later ? 
—I only hoped not till the daylight dawned. I 
remembered, when I threw back the bedclothes, 
something heavy had fallen to the floor. 

It was the small iron bar, Maria said, that 
Jacquenetta had used to tighten the bedsteads, 
and which she had carelessly left lying on the 
bed. Leaning as far out of the bed as I could, 
and reaching to the floor, I felt cautiously about, 
and no hard-pressed knight ever felt better 
pleased at the recovery of his trusty sword 
than I did when I clutched this iron bar. 

I lay now with ears strained to catch the 
slightest variation in the breathing of that 
mysterious sleeper, and eyes which saw only 
their own glaring eye-balls in the vain effort to 
pierce the surrounding darkness. 

At last the horrible night was drawing toa 
close—the gray dawn begap to struggle through 
the uncurtained windows. Whoever my unin- 
vited guest was, no anxiety marred the pro- 
foundness of his slumber. He stil slept ; and 
when the daylight showed every object in its 
fair proportions, I grasped my bar firmly, and 
stepped softly from my bed. The breathing 
came from beneath it. I raised the valence 
slowly, and saw a large Newfoundland dog! 

With an angry oath, I dropped my bar, which 
awoke Maria. 

‘* What's the matter 7?” asked she. ‘“ Why are 
you promenading the chamber in your night- 
gown ?” 

“ There is a dog under the bed, and I am try- 
ing to rout him,” said.I, surlily, flinging one of 
my boots at him. 

He started from his slumber, and the appli- 
cation of the other boot caused his speedy 
exodus, 

I jumped back into bed. 

**Yon look pale, as if you were frightened,” 
said Maria, with a curious glance— (that woman 
is always wide awake the moment she opens 
her eyes.) “I saw the dog here lagt night 
when Jacquenetta and I came up-stairs. I told 
her to turn him out, but I suppose he found 
some other way to come in. I heard him once 
in the night under the bed scratching his neck 
and rattling his collar, but you were sleeping 
so soundly that I thought he would not disturb 
you.” 

“What Maria suspected I do not know, but I 
turned away from her, and hitting my pil- 
low a thump which I would gladly have be- 
4 stowed upon somebody, said, “‘ He has spoiled 
my morning nap, and now I will try for an- 
other.” 

I theught I heard a slight suppressed titter. 
Ah, thought I, if she had any hand in my 
night’s terror, I——— But I left my threat un- 
finished—in any contest Maria always got the 
| better of me, and I settled myself to my repose 
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with the blessed thought that, whatever hap. 
pened now, it was daylight. 

The next morning, when we were seated at 
the breakfast-table, the senor noticed my pale- 
ness, and inquired if I were indisposed. 

“He did not sleep well,” said Maria, ma. 
liciously, not allowing me time to answer, 

Ah! that dear woman is amply avenged for 
having been brought into a lonesome country- 
house in May. F 

When I rose from the table I put on my hat 
and coat. 

‘““Where now in this pouring rain?” asked 
Maria. 

“For a morning walk for my health,” was 
my reply. 

I splashed four miles to the village, and in- 
quired for candles. The storekeeper had no- 
thing but long fours. I carried six pounds 
home, though I expected other servants and 
household goods on the morrow. I determined 
that no carelessness or unforeseen contingency 
should leave me in the dark another evening, 

Maria and the children carried about, the 
next night, candles tall enough to adorn the 
altar of a Roman Catholic cathedral, stuck into 
old botiles in the lieu of candlesticks ; and as 
they persisted in holding them at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, their course was perfectly 
obvious by the large drops of melted tallow 
that they left behind them. 

The servants and household goods did not 
arrive, as we might have known they would 
not, but I cared less, now that I was the happy 
possessor of some candles. 

Calvert came the next day. He was sorry 
that he had not been able to wait for us, but 
his business would admit of no delay; he hoped 
that we had found everything in order, and 
had suffered no inconvenience. 

‘Only the inconvenience of being in the 
dark one evening,” said Maria, with one of her 
blandest smiles, speaking to him and looking 
at me. ‘To timid persons, it might have been 
a terror; to us, it was only an annoyance.” 

Calvert apologized for his negligence, He 
would inquire if we had seen a large Newfound- 
land dog anywhere about the premises? He 
had followed him into the house when he came, 
and in his hurry he feared he had locked him 
in, as he had not seen him since. 

You will find him in the barn,” said J, 
quickly. 

I did not wish to hear the dog alluded to 
again, and had taken the precaution to shut 
him up myself, 

Calvert went to unloose his dog, and Maria 
drummed upon the window-pane. 

“*What a good-natured looking dog,” said 
the senor, as Calvert appeared in sight, with 
the dog bounding up on him, in delighted re- 
‘cognition, at every step. 

“One that nobody need be afraid of, night or 
day,” replied Maria. 

Maria was a generous conqueror, Satisfied 
with her victory, she never alluded to the sub- 
ject again ; and I think now, instead of remain- 
ing at Oakford till January, as I had at first pro- 


| posed, I shall return to the city in October. 


The nights in December are long, and. the store- 
keeper might possibly be without candles, 








OBILUARY GRIEF. 


THE death of a dear friend is certainly not a 
subject for ridicule, nor anything that those 
interested in the defunct could possibly desire 
to render ridiculous, nor would they submit to 
such a thing were they awure of the character 
of the proceeding. It is, indeed, the deepest 
experience at which any living being can arrive, 
since it brings us at once into actual contact 
with the foundation and beginning of things as 
no other experience, however bitter, however 
trying, is able at all to do. 

Melancholy as this event is, with loss and 
sorrow, and brief and quiet then as the public 
mention of it in the morning journals should 
be, with the awe and sacredness yet remaining 
from the moment when the other world opened 
and closed its mighty gates on the survivor—it 
is ceriainly a cause of wonder that this public 
mention is made, by so many people, one 
which even the most sympathetic heart in the 
world could not receive without a smile. 

Among our most enlightened communities, 
the custom of inserting eulogistic mortuary 
notices of private persons has nearly, if not 
altogether disappeared from the newspapers, 
with the exception of a few seattered religious 
journals, who publish such lengthened and 
glowing obituary advertisements as must per- 
suade the reader that their subjects died none 
too soon, being far too angelic to linger longer 
in this vale of sin. 

But with some of our most prominent and 
important midland newspapers the custom 
still inheres, and the art of mitigating the 
printed expression to the point generally re- 
cognized as proper in the expression of the 
private individual, has not yet been reached, 
and their death-lists are thronged with verses, 
both original and quoted, laudatory of the lost, 
or consoling to the loser. 

There is one of these newspapers in par- 
ticular, which, for obvious reasons, we will not 
specify by name, that is made the chief recep- 
tacle of these sorrowful outpourings, and any 
one, on unfolding that sheet in the morning, 
might think its dampness due entirely to the 
tears of that grief with which its columns over- 
flow. Evenif the effusions to which it gives 
space possessed any literary merit, they would 
hardly be excusable; but being usually the 
most wonderful doggere!l ever invented outside 
of nursery rhymes, they might lay claim to 
being the most singular examples of taste and 
ability on record. For instance—and our speci- 
men is a literal transcription from the same 
paper that contains all the others which we shall 
give—a gentleman having been drowned, the 
notice of the unfortunate occurrence is printed 
as soon as possible, with some particulars as to 








‘the family he leaves, and with the following 
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stanzas, which other papers are requested 


opy: 
— Fare thee well, wife and little ones, 

No more on earth we meet, 

For in death’s cold embrace I now sleep 
Beneath the raging deep. 

Dear wife, bow not in gricf— 
For the will of God is best ; 

We must confide our trust in Him, 
That our spirits may find rest. 


Oh, calmly as the brilliant sun 
Fades in the glowing west, 
So sweetly did my spirit pass 
To its eternal rest. 
By His WIFE. 


This is a very much higher order of poetry than 
many others appearing during the same week, 
or than the majority of all those appearing at 
any time ; but the authors are always proud of 
the composition, and invariably append title or 
initials to the productions, taking, it would 
seem, an infinite satisfaction in the perusal of 
those thoughts of theirs exhibited in letter- 
press—so that one might almost imagine a 
death in a family to be an occasion anticipated 
and seized upon for a display of whatever 
talent existed there. Sometimes the notice 
takes the shape of a few lines from a favorite 
hymn only, and sometimes, in the heightened 
ecstasy of grief, the mourner repeating snatches 
of consolatory verses to herself, in the sudden 
glow incident to discovery of the appropri- 
ateness of some especial one to the season, 
fancies herself the author; and the reader, 
after perusing in the column of grief, for 
several successive mornings, the same stanzas 
under the names of different deceased persons, 
is not a little surprised to find it claimed by 
somebody at last as a novel and original de- 
vice, and to come -across it relative to the 
death of (let us say) Miss Julia Harris, in this 
form : 


Dearest daughter, thou hast left us— 
We thy loss most deeply feel ; 
But ‘tis Vod that has bereaved us, 

He can all our sorrows heal. 
By HER MOTHER. 
Quite as startling is it to meet at the top of 
the list these stanzas occasioned by the death 
of Edgar— 





Death’s cruel dart has pierced our hearts, | 
And bowed us down with grief ; 

For, oh, beneath the silent sod 
Our dear Edgar sleeps. 


Oh, Edgar, dear, cold is thy bed 
Where thou dost lay beneath the sod ; 
May angels guard thy infant head, 

While your bright spirit dwells with God— 
and at the foot of the list to find a repetition of | 
the same, as frequently is the case, the gram- 
matical and rhetorical and rhythmical errors all 
earefully preserved, and the substitution of the 
name of Bella, perhaps, giving authority to the 
appended signature beneath the duplicate, ** By 
her Aunt F. G. H 

A favorite custom is to print withenut any 
marks of quotation, and almost always to quote 
them wrong, one or more stanzas of a poem 
that has either been admired by tc person 
whose departure from this lifé has been re- 
corded above the lines, or that is fine and not 
unsuitable in itself, and then to spoil the whole 
so far as possible by concluding with original 
verses, as in the following notice of a child's 
death, the power of alleviating affliction in 
which it is quite impossible for the outside 
reader to ascertain— 





I saw a mother, wan and wild, 
Hang o’er the oradlv-bed, — 
And gaze upon her dying child | 
Until its spirit fled. 
With streaming eyes, and bending low, 
As though her babe to wake, | 
She stood, the monument of woe, 
And cried, My heart will break. 
Weep not for me, my mother dear ; | 
I’m gone to rest—you need not fear. | 
My stay with you was short you now may see, | 
Therefore prepare to follow me— 
or again, in the still more remarkable instance 
below, however excellent the sentiment may | 
be : 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s brocth, 
And stars to set ; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 
We mourn our every fault we’ve done ; 
We mourn our every rough word said ; 
We mourn we did not closer ran 
Thy counsel’s way with firmer tread. 
Sleep, father, sleep ; 
We will hush each sorrowing moan. 
Thine was a life of toil and grief, 
It is over—thy work is done. 
Sleep, father, sleep ; 
Why should we vainly sigh, 
When we know thou hast reached that haven of rest 
Where thy soul was longing to be? 
By His DAUGHTERS. 


In another notice, even as in the above, the 
disparity between the original stanza and the | 
remainder is not more marked than the com- 
placency which indicates to the circle of uncrit- 
ical acquaintance who it is that may be consid- 
ered as the author: 
Farewell, mother! lay me gently 
In my cold and narrow bed ; 
Think of Him who gave and took me; 
Now | slumber with the dead. 
Farewell, father and brother ! 
But my loss you must not mourn ; 
But prepare to meet me 
In my home up in tae sky. P. Q. R. 
Sometimes in these wonders of the poetical 
creation, whose taste and not whose feeling we 
would reprobate, the very height of bathos and 
bad rhyme is attained—perhaps in none of the 
copnticaes examples, which we have clipped 
from one actual newspaper, more strikingly 
than in the following, inserted after notice of 
the loss of the head of a young household : 
The friend we loved is dead and gone, 
Family scenes are changed ; 
That mother, that once was true and kind, 
Is lifeless—ob, how - + 
HER FRIEND C. DD. F 


Ang in concluding our random and elegant 
extracts of this remarkable sort of sorrow, 
which allows one—like the poet Klopstock, 





| party to Hagget’s Grove. 


| husband, I'll never believe in woman again.’ 


pond, I became drowsy, and should have fallen 


I have left you, 
' 
j 











to | who instantly, on the death of his wife, with 
| heart and brain wrought to white heat, sat 
| down and wrote an Ode to the Praise of Al- 


mighty God—to find assuagement by overflow- 
ing into poetry and print, we will share with 
the reader the following genuine announce- 
ment, having simply changed the names : 


KING.—On the 30th of September, 1862, William 
King, in the 80th year of his age. On the Ist of 
March, 1870, Maria, consort of the “late William King, 
aged 69. 

Oh, my parents ! art thou dead? 
Hast thy life forever fled ? 

Hast thou bid adieu to earth 

And all its pleasures, little worth? 


The color from thy cheeks has fled— 
They have the paleness of the dead ; . 
Quiet and still dost thou lay— 
jake, parents, wake! see, "tis day. 
Mother, ’tis I who am here ; 
And, father, to thee ever dear ; 
I call thee, but in vain— 
Wilt thou never speak to me again? 


Farewell, farewell, parents dear, 

Life is sad without thee here ; 

Oh, may we meet in heaven above, 

Where all is peace and joy and love! 
BY THEIR DAUGHTER, 





JANE. 


CHARLIE'’S 


WIFE. | 





of waiting, was only too glad to be on the 
move, and we rolled along at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour at the very least. Suddenly I 
heard Hart exclaim : 

*** My God! there is no help for them !" 

“At the same time he blew a sharp whistle 
for the brakes, and reversed the engine. Long 


| before the lever was thrown back, I saw a sight 


which froze me with horror Not five rail- 
lengths ahead of the engine stood a covered 
carriage, fairly upon the track, and the horses, 
paralyzed with terror, were crouching and 
trembling like leaves in the wind. Only an in- 
stant was the carriage visible ; then we were 
past, and I dared not think of the horrid work 
we had done. 

“¢ As God is my witness, I am not to blame,’ 
said Hart, when the train came to a stop. 
‘They drove into the track right ahead of me, 
and no train could be,stopped in that dis- 
tance ! 

“We went back; and what do you think we 
found? Nelly Archer, alive and unharmed, 


| Save a few slight bruises ; and the villain who 


had bought her was lying at her feet, dead, and 
crushed out of all shape. 

** Hart wept for joy when he saw this. 

“*Tt was so ordered,’ saidhe. ‘I was only 
an instrument in His hands.’ 

“Well, we soon moved on again, and arrived 


EvERY morning I saw her sitting by the win- at the city without trouble. 


dow as the train passed. She had a smiling, | 
happy face, and so beautiful, too, that I never | 
was satisfied with the fleeting glance. I saw | 
the conductor bow to her, and I made some in- 
quiries. 

** Why, that is Charlie’s wife.” 

** But who is Charlie ?” 

« Don’ t you know the manager 
taine 7” 

** Not personally.” 

“ Well, you should, if you have any desire to 
class the best fellow that ever lived among your 
acquaintances, But it was a strange occurrence 
that brought them together.” 

‘“*T never heard of it.” 

“Strange. I thought 
vicinity knew the story. 
time.” 

He drew his watch. 

‘* Half an hour—that's time enough.” 

“It was three years ago this month. An 
extra train was chartered to take an excursion 
I was sent with it, 
and Charlie Fontaine went along, fo 
business at the station just above the Grove. 

“It was the most recherche party of the sea- 
son, and I never before saw so many beautiful 
women in one assemblage, nor have I since. 
Yet it was no hard task to single out one who 
surpassed them all in beauty and grace, and 
that one was Nelly Archer. 

“Charlie was of the same mind, as I learned 
after he came back from transacting his busi- 
ness at the station. We walked over to the 
Grove together. 

“¢Well, Ihave seen to-day the most beauti- 
ful woman I ever saw,’ he said, as we came in 
sight of the gay pleasure-seekers. ‘* Ah, there 
she is now.’ And he pointed to Nelly Archer. 

“ *Tsn’t she charming? I never saw her 
equal, and I confess that I am completely fas- 
cinated. But who, in the name of common 
sense, is that ugly, villaingus-looking brute of 
aman with her? Not her husband, I hope.’ 

*“**God forbid ! I exclaimed, as, for a mo- 
ment, this man turned his evil gaze toward 
Ine, 

** Charlie repeated the words after me. 

***T’ll soon learn,’ said he, ‘and if he is her 


. Charlie Fon- 


everybody in this 
I will tell it if I have 





‘I had a little wife of my own, so I did not 
feel much interest in this beauty. While Char- 
lie went off in search of some acquaintances, I 
strolled down to the pond, and sought out a 
shady retreat behind a clump of alders. Lying 
there on the cool grass, and watching the boats 
passing to and fro over the calm surface of the 





asleep had not voices on the opposite side of 
my leafy retreat attracted my attention. 

*“*You have everything ready” was asked, 
and the reply was: 

‘“ * Ready and waiting. If you can coax her 
across the pond, we will soon show her that 
there are more ways than one to get a wife. 
Close carriage and good horses. Will you get 
her over ?’ 

“+T pledge myself to do it,’ replied the first 
speaker, ‘but you must do the rest. And’— 
here the voice became low and threatening— 
‘if you implicate me in any manner, I will shoot 
you as I would a dog.’ 

“TI did not hear the reply, for they passed | 
on, but I sprang to my feet, and pressed on 
after them. Iwas too late. They had either 
separated or mingled with the crowd. Charlie 
now caught me by the arm, and hurried me 
into an impromptu quadrille, completely ban- 
ishing from my mind the remembrance of the 
strange conversation I had overheard. I did 
not think of it again until just as we were ready 
to start home. We had been waiting an hour 
or more for the regular train to pass, and her 
headlight was just in sight. I was about to 
cry ‘All aboard!’ when Charlie came hurrying | 
toward me, and whispered : 

*¢ She is gone ! I cannot find her anywhere | 
en the train.’ 

“T knew who he meant; and instantly the | 
strange words of the two men came back to me, 
I told him what I had heard. 

“God shield her from all harm ! he prayed. 
And, in the same breath, he added, ‘God have 
mercy on the unnatural uncle who sold her to 
this villain, for I never can 

“By this time it became generally known 
that Neliy was missing, 





r he had | man 


| the 





and many begged of | 


| into different grades, those whic 


Charlie to let them go back and search the 
grounds. But it was no use. He turned to me | 
and said : 

‘*Get on the engine, and see that Hart 


crowds on every pound of steam she will bear. 
We must be back to the city inside of an 
hour,’ 

“T conld only obey him. The engineer, tired 


‘Nelly would not go to her uncle’s home, so 
| Charlie took her to his mother’s. She did not 
stay there long, for Charlie marrried her; and 
they live in that house where you see her every 
morning. Hart is on the engine, and she is at 

the window to bid him good-morning ; for, next 
to Charlie, she loves the old engineer. But I 
am running over my half hour. — sir !” 


A SCENE IN A SAVANNAH 
MARKET. 


Hot weather, except in its tendency to 
somnolency, does not affect Sambo if of gen- 
uine African descent, in the days of the dog- 
star. On the contrary, he rather likes it. Even 
in the equatorial regions of his ancestors it is 
said he is not averse to a comfortable fire at 
which he may “‘ warm his hands and roast his 
shins” when Nizht lets her curtain fall upon 
the earth. The negro north of Mason and 
Dixon’ sline is a poor specimen of the ** gem- 
who vegetates south of it. Ard, if one 


| would look on the Southern-born in all his 


glory—the genuine Georgia representative of 
race that erst was ‘“ contraband "—one 
must pass a morning-hour in the principal 
market of Savannah, which our artist, during 
his recent Southern tour, visited, aad where 
he rapidly sketched the scene so rich in humor 
and charaeter that graces our first page. The 
counter around which the negroes gathered, 
and feasted on greasy edibles, had a * fan” 
placed over it, which a boy, much given to 
sleep, was employed to operate. The little 
fellow, notwithstanding that the flies, which 
swarmed in hungry thousands upon the viands 
and the group, would crawl into his mouth, 
nose, and ears, couid not keep his eyes open or 
his arm in motion sufficiently to ** putl'dat yer 
string,” and so agitate the air, for the benefit 
of the sweat-covered customers. Many times 
had his mother, with a shake and a slap, 
brought her son out of his lethargic slumbers ; 
‘but it would be only for the moment. At last, 
losing all patience, she seized a stick, and, with 
an objurgation peculiarly Southern and negro, 
‘*made fo’ de chile.” This incident the artist 
has graphically and pleasantly depictured. 
Nothing could be more characteristic—nothing 
more genuine of negro life as it is seen in the 
South, particularly in its ‘‘ Empire State.” Every 
figure in the illustration tells a story—every 
one, from the pompous “‘gemman” who is 
seen ‘‘argumfyin’ wid de cullud lady,” to the 
** moque ” who rejoices in the huge doughnut 
he holds in his right hand, and which will 
presently be engulfed in his capacious mouth. 





CHINESE BIRD’S NEST PUDDING 


Dr. Prrmr, in a recent issue of the New 
York Observer, thus describes the manner in which 
the Ohinese cooks prepare their celebrated “ Bird’s 
Nest Pudding”: 

‘The Chinese, from time immemorial—at least from 
the days when we studied the pictorial geography— 
have been celebrated for the range of their animal 
diet, and for some of the luxuries of life which are 
peculiar to the celestial kingdom. To begin with the 
first course, soup; all the world knows that in China 
they have a delicacy, which bas not reached other 
parts, in bird’s nest soap. One of my first inquiries, 
as I got into the streets of Canton, was after this 
commodity, or the nests from which it is made, and I 
was taken into a fine shop, fitted up in a costly man. 
ner, where it was the only article sold. Birds’ nests 
are a great luxury in China, being within the reach of 
the wealthy alone. They are sold at prices graduated 
according to the quality of the article, none of any 
value bringing a less price than their weight in silver, 
and some bringing almost their weight in gold. Nests 
are sold as high as thirty or forty dollars a pound. 
The nests are simply a mass of pure gelatine, se- 
ereted in some way by a specics ef swallow, and de- 
posited against a wall, just as the swallows in our 
country stick a nest of mud against a beam. Some 
naturalists maintain that the gelatine is formed from 
a sort of sea-foam which the swallow gathers, and is 
exuded from the mouth of the bird. It closely re- 
sembles the gelatine which is known by the name of 
isinglass, and the purer sort is almost transparent. 
There is nothing repulsive in its appearance, and its 
origin is just as honorable and commendatory as that 
from which our jellies are made at home ; | am dis- 
posed to think more so. The nests come chiefly from 
the island of Java, where they are obtained with 
great labor, ~ 4 often at much peril, from deep caves 
along the coast. Some of these caves on the southern 
coast of the island are approached only by a perpen- 
dicular descent of great depth, by means of ladders, 
| the raging of the sea below preventing all approach 
| from the water. When collected, they are assorted 
lave not been oc- 
cupied by the birds bringing thé highest prices, and 
the other grades at prices according to cleanliness 
and guality. I have put one of the lower grades, but 

a fine specimen of the nests, into my trunk (I mean 

my baggage), and presume it will be one of the car- 
liest importations into America.” 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


A Virersta sculptor is at work on a bust 
of Senator Chandler. 


Prince Napo.eon has sailed in a yacht to 
the Norwegian coast. 

Marrort has been refused permission to 
take up his abode at Lisbon. 

J T. Watts is a brigadier-general in the 
Florida militia. He is black. 

Mapame Sustorr is a Russian doctress with 
large practice in St. Petersburg. 

Tas Queen of Denmark spends annually 
only one hundred dollars for new dresses. 

Tue oldest living graduate of Harvard is 
Samuel Thatcher, of Bangor, of the class of 1793. 

Queen Victorra pays liberal pensions to 
seventeen old servants of Prince Albert in Germany. 

Tue Princess de Metternich’s dressmaker's 
bills are the largest paid by any woman in Europe. 

Evreror Naponeon wore mourning eight 
days in consequence of the death of Jerome Bona- 
parte. 

Ir is said that 
$250,000 by his writings ; 
Dickens, $650,000. 

Tue marriage of State Senator Morgan, of 
Mississippi, to Miss Highgate, a mulatto girl, is the 
topic of socicty in that State. 

Tue “ Pioneer Boy” is the title of a life of 


Abraham Lincoln, in the Hawaiian language, which 
has been published in Honolulu. 


Amone the graduates of Princeton College 
this year is Frank H. Pierce, a nephew of ex-President 
Pierce, and heir to most of his fortune. 


Washington Irving made 
Sir Walter Scott, $500,000 ; 


Tue most eminent physicians in Paris de- 
clare that all the children of Prince Napoleon, being 
scrofulous to a high degree, are bound to die at an 
early day. 


Louis Napo.ton is reported to have latel ely 
made use of the following characteristic words: ‘ 
device in politics is that of Wellington in the flela— 
‘to advance slowly, but never to fall back.’ ” 


Tue oldest editor in the United States lives 
in Canton, Ohio. His name is John Saxton, and he 
has edited and published the Canton “ Repository ” 
i, consecutive years, and is now eighty years 


"A MONUMENT to Captain Peter Slater, who 
was one of the party who threw overboard the tea in 
Boston harbor, on the-night of December 16, 1773, has 
been completed and set in its place in Hope Cemetery, 
Worcester, Mass, 


Over one thousand subscriptions have been 
received from telegraph operators for a memorial 
statue to Professor Morse, the telegraph inventor, to 
be unvailed in Central Park, New York, on his 
eightieth birthday, next April. 


Tue restriction in Stephen Girard’s wiil for- 
bidding clergymen to be allowed to enter thebuilding 
of Girard College is still enforced. Rev, Dr. Damon, 
of Honolulu, was recently refused, though he pre- 
sented a ticket of admission to the janitor. 


Mr. Cvuycxanickpuck Yakutskolitmilks, 
Sakiatekylitmilks Ank muka Kekutonekutzo- 
korts keeps a hotel at Sitka, Alaska. He says that the 
Americans have the queerest names he ever heard of, 
and it is with the utmost difficulty that he can pro- 
nounce them. 


Tue Emperor Napoleon wears but'one ring 
containing a ——, 2 smae, which General De 
Beauharnais, after being ned during the 
Reign of Terror, sent to is’ wife Josephine. Queen 
Hortense wore the ring after Josephine’s death, and 
Louis Napoleon has had it on Dts hand ever since his 
mother’s death. 


Tar London “Jewish Chronicle,” of June 
17, publishes some Copempentense (dated 1863) be- 
tween a Jewess and Chai Dickens, en the subject 
of his judice against the Jews. The 
lady's well-meant and -received strictures re- 
sulted in the creation of the benevolent Jew Riah in 
“Our Mutual Friend,” andim some favorable aketches 
of Jewish character in the magazine then ander Mr. 
Diekens’s direction. 


Pact pu Omari has received the medal 
voted to him some time > by the Geographical 
Society of henge Sh s which Malte Brun is secretary. 
It is of silver, and about seven and three-quarter 
inches in circumference. The face bears a raised 
figure of Minerva, seated, presenting a laurel-wreath 
and holding another in "her lap; on the converse + 
“Socletie de oc yey ee a Paris en 1824, 
A.M. Panl du Chaiilu, pour edn voyage en pays des 
Achangos, 1863-1864."" 

A pious and patriotic lady of Philadelphia 
om Fim nny to build 2 memoriel church to te 

ington ‘in Westmoreland Oount 1 Va. it 

Ltn that the site of Yeocomico Church, ohn 
Washington was baptized, be chosen, instead of 
Pope’s Church, where the Washington family at- 
tended, because there are no Episcopalians there now, 
and the church would not be attended as conveni- 
ently as it would if built on the site ef Yeocomico, 
which is the only church now left in the county. 











HOME FOR LITTLE WANDER- 
ERS, BALDWIN PLACE, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Turis admirable institution was formally dedi- 
cated May 23d, 1865, the Association for the Re- 
lief of Litttie Wanderers being organized early in 
January of the same year. The rapidity with 
which the structure was completed and fur- 
nished, and the liberal support the enterprise 
has received from all classes of citizens, speak 
well for the humanity and generosity of the no- 
ble persons having the matter in charge. 

Attention to the condition of this class of un- 
fortunate youth was called by the very favorable 
report of the Howard Mission in New York 
city. 

A public meeting was held in Boston in Janu- 
ary, 1865, at whick the Rev. R. G. Toles, then 
principal of the New York mission, gave a de- 
tailed account of the work of reclamatien and 
education as prosecuted in the metropolis. 

A Board of Managers was elected, embracing 
the following well-known names: Hon. J. W. 
Merrill, Franklin Snow, Hon. 8. H. Walley, and 
William D. Thayer, and the Legislature shortly 
after readily granted the necessary act of incor- 
poration. 

The edifice contains seventy-five apartments, 
including hospital, nursery, school, airing and 
sleeping-rooms, and is furnished with the most 


| complete accommodations. 


It receives every homeless child, of every age, 





nationality, creed and color, requiring friendly 
care, and provides each with a home, where it 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—BALDWIN PLACE HOME FOR LITTLE WANDERERS, BOSTON—THE SCHOOLROOM.—SEE PAGE 311. 


must either be adopted legally. or treated as a; varying from two days to eighteen years. Six-,; regulated family, its inmates enjoying all the , apartment where mothers can place their off- 
member of the family, with advantages of the | teen States, besides the British Provinces, bave | privileges given to children under the parental , spring in the morning for education, receiving 
social circle and of education. No child is | been represented in the Home. Of the above | roof. They are placed under competent teach- | them again at night. For those mothers who 
bound. The right is reserved in all cases tore- | children, over eight hundred have been sol-| ers during their stay in the Home, which may | are compelled to engage in daily labor, this ar- 


move the child if not. properly treated. Since | diers’ orphans, and about three hundred sailors’ | be one day, one month, one year, or longer. | rangement is particularly valuable, while it 
the work commenced more than twenty-five | orphans. | In addition to other facilities for relieving the | places their children beyond the pernicious ip- 
bandred children have been received, of ages | It is conducted upon the principle of a well-| destitute and homeless children, there is an | fluences of street associations. 
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PALDWIN PLACE HOMP FOR LITTLE WANDERERS—OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. BALDWIN PLACE HOME FOR LITTLE WANDERERS—THE NURSERY. 
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PLACE HOME FOR LITTLE WANDERERS—THE HOSPITAL WARD. 





BALDWIN PLACE HOME FOR LITILE WANDERERS—THE DORMITORY 
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NIGHT IS THE TIME TO SMOKE. 


Nicat is the time to smoke, 
When, in my lonely room, 

Blue devils uninvited steal, 
Fresh from the world of gloom. 

Ah! then a dozen whiffs, as I 
Upon my lounge recline, 

At once dispel those imps of—well, 
Those foes of Joe’s and mine. 


Night is the time to smoke, 
Returning from the play ; 
Like sunlight on the morning 
It drives the stuff away— 
The trash of ranting, bestial kings, 

And miserable clowns, 
In genial thoughts on loftier things 
The dear Regalia drowns. 


Night is the time to smoke, 
Returning from the ball; 
“ Habana” for La Polka then, 
In bachelor’s quiet hall, 
Inhaling and. exhaling, soon 
What rapturous visions rise, 
Of wreathing arms, and glowing forms, 
And dark and loving eyes! 


fogs, 


Night is the time to smoke, 
If you would court * the Nine ”— 
The nine grand muses. As I puff 
My meerschaum, they are mine. 
“The flowing bow],” upon my soul, 
Is but a sorry joke ; 
Smoke, the old girls if you would win— 
They love the ‘smell of smoke. 


Night is the time to smoke, 
When musing on the past; 

Sweet memories of scenes return, 
Too bright and sweet to last. 

Ah! then how fondly, as of old, 
Those dear and loving eyes 

Smile from the magic rings of smoke 
That from my pipe arise. 


Night is the time to smoke, 
When, like a ship at sea, 

Without a pilot or a chart, 
My future seems to me; 

For then chibouque, cheroot, or pipe, 
As smoking once again, 

The coast is clear, and I am near 
My castle, boys, in Spain. 


THE Wl IF rE’S 5 
OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


PLOT; 


CHAPTER XX.—(CONTINUED.) 


‘‘ WELL, I'll double Byles’s salary, if that will 
keep his "tongue quiet,” responded her father. 
But Lina shook her head at this. 

“Nothing but the partnership will content 
him,” she returned ; “and you must give it to 
him, father. I should never have fallen into 
his power but for your imprudence,” she added, 
crossly, ‘I had taken such pains—I had man- 
aged everything so well; and then you tele- 
graphed to him ina fright—you permitted him 
to see there was a mystery. 

“My dear,” expostulated Mr. Spence, “‘ how 
could I divine. when I telegraphed for your 
address, the’ ,ou had done some foolish, wild, 
wicked thii.. ?” 

“It was not foolish, nor wild, nor wicked at 
all,” answered Lina, her eyes flashing—* at 
least not wicked according to my way of think- 
ingy; and I was goaded into it by all the 
Hatherleigh pride and impudence. I wanted 
to have my triumph over them, and I shall 
have it yet. I should not have a fear of that 
now, but for Byles. I baffled him and beat him 
for years, but he held the clue in his hand, and 
he hunted me down at last. He set a trap for 
me, and caught me in it, the miserable villain !” 
Her face flushed, and she set her teeth hard 
upon her shaking Mp. “It cought not to bea 
crime to kill such a cowardly cat as Byles,” she 
said, “I hope I shall outlive him ; that would 
comfort me a little.” 

“ Are you certain his. power of evil is as great 
as you fancy ?” asked Mr. Spence. ‘‘ Women 
exaggerate things terribly. For my part, I 
think the safest plan would be to defy him. 
Who would believe a dismissed clerk? And I 
would take care that his dismissal should be 
anything but an honor to him ?” 

She had settled already that her father would 
yield, but he hung back a moment longer. 

“ Look here, Lina,” he said, a gasp rising in 
his throat, ‘* whatever folly you have committed, 
I shan’t hate you for it. You spoke truly there, 
I shan’t hate you, neither will your boy. Sup- 
pose you make a clean breast of it to me, and 
we go away, and leave the Hatherleighs to do 
what they like with their grand property and 
their name. I have enough for you and the 
lad too ; and England ts not the only country in 
the world. Come, what do you say to this?” 

He looked at her with that wistful love with 
which the aged cling to the last affection they 
have on earth. Lina grew white as death, and 
lifting her arms to his neck, she drew his face 
down to hers, and kissed him. 

“JT can’t do it, father,” she said. “I can’t 
go away. You are right, you would not hate 
me; but "—putting her lips close to his ear— 
“my husband would. He would never forgive 
me—never. Don’t part us father. I have 
had enough of partings. Think how the Ha- 
therleigh pride has driven him away from home 
for many a weary year, and don’t divorce us 
quite. Let him think weil of me to the last. 

Perhaps I shan’t’ trouble you long. Let him 
love me a little always till I die.” 

Her arms quivered as she unclasped them 
from his neck, and hiding her face on the pil- 
low, she wept silently, Her tears were for her- 
gelf—tears of self-pity—yet they moved Mr. 
Spence deeply, as they always did. 





“me, 


j} was he made, 





“Don’t be disheartened, Lina,” 
soothingly,. ‘ We'll stay here, and have our 
triumph yet. I won’t part you from your hus- 


band, or your son either ; and as for Byles, why, | Ralph, clinching his hands together. 
yy} 


if I must put up with him, I must.’ 


He had given way, and a momentary flush ot} her head, as if listening to a voice ; 


content swept over Lina’s face. 
** What trouble I have given you all my life,” 
she murmured. ‘Now, mind you are sharp, 


father; bind the rascal with cords that even | Prince of Cats down below ?—there’s a Prince of 


Samson couldn’t break. Remember he is a 
snake and a fox in one.” 

Mr. Spence sighed, and wrung his daughter's 
hand tightly. 

‘I'll remember it, Lina. Try to go to sleep, 
now It is all settled,” he said, quietly. 

With this he left her, but at the door Lina 
called him back, and grasping his hand again, 
she looked into his eyes wistfully. 

‘Don’t think me horridly wicked, you dear, 
old darling,” she whispered, pleadingly. ‘I’m 
not that—I only thought of the pleasure I should 
feel in triumphing. I didn’t know things would 
grow so big and so ugly as they look now. Kiss 
dear, kiss me twice, and say you don’t 
hate me for all the worry 1 bring into your dear 
old mind.” 

He stooped and kisse 1 her. 

‘*There, there, my dear, keep yourself tran- 
quil. Ill manage Byles. Poor child! poor 
child !” he murmured, as he went softly away ; 
‘*she had no mother—that’s the secret of it all 


—no mother.” 


- * * * 


Young Ralph Hatherleigh had much in his 
thoughts to keep him waking—old Hartiow 
dead, and Ethel Dalton at the Hall! 

Thus it happens to-night that Ralph sits alone, 
with his cigar and his unread book, thinking 
gioomily of the castle, with its shut gates, and 
Hatherleigh, which is no more to him than a 
picture on his memory ; no more now—and yet 
once so familiar, and so loved, that it seemed 
his home ; and it is strange to think of Ethel 
welcomed there, and he himself shut out. 

“Shut out!’ he repeated, vaguely, with a 
great angry sigh. 

The sigh is echoed somewhere near him, and 
Ralph starts up and listens with a bewildered 


look ; but hearing nothing,.he sits down, and | 


falls into reverie again. 

Now, if his grandfather should die, will things 
change then? Will his father have Hather- 
leigh, or will some vile attempt be made to de- 
prive him of his heirship and his rights? If so, 


| it will be her doing—that fair, proud, woman’s 


deed; and he will resist her hate and wicked- 
ness with all his might. 

‘Why should he not resist her now ?” he says 
to himself, suddenly. ‘‘ Why not strive to see 
his grandfather before he dies ?” 

Then an odd sensation of fear falls chilly and 
sharply upon Ralph’s soul, and he says, half 
aloud, “I think he is dead—surely the poor 
old man is dead !” 

“ Dead, dead !” says a soft voice close at his 
door ; and with one spring, setting it wide open, 
Ralph sees his mother standing on the landing. 
She leans against the white wall, with the 
moonlight shining full over her fragile figure, 
her thin hands, her pale face, and long hair 
streaming over her shoulders. 

‘“ Dead !” she repeated ; ‘‘the poor old man 
is dead! He died in the midst of the storm— 
alone, Hester, quite alone. His grandson should 
have been with him! he ought not to have died 
alone.” 

Ralph scarcely knew if she were waking or 
sleeping? he saw only that her thoughts were 
fixed on old Hartrow, her mind doubtless being 
affected by her terror in the storm and the news 
of his death. 

‘* Mother !” he said to her, gently, fearing to 
awake her too suddenly. But there was no an- 
awer, though she stretched her wan hands to- 
ward him eagerly. 

“Hester,” she whispered, “I can’t do it; I 
see now the trouble it will bring—the wrong, 
the bitter wrong and w ickedress, it will be. 
Hester, Hester, take it away. 

Then she turned her white face to the moon- 
light, as if to listen for Hester’s answer, and a 
strange expression of agony sharpened ali her 
features. 

‘Drowned! Did they tell me she was 
drowned ?. No, no, Philip saved her !” 

Ralph had heard there was a report once that 
Hester was drowned, and he knew she had been 
saved from the wreck; he thought now that 
old Hartrow’s death had brought this back to 
his mother’s mind, but her first words puzzled 
him. Of what wrong was she talking ? 

“Mother !” he said again, very softly. 

‘* Hush !” answered Lina, wringing both her 
hands together piteously; ‘‘I can’t undo it. 
And they won’t hate me—no, no, it is only the 
Hatherleighs who hate me. Theirsis the wrong ; 
they have driven me to this; and you, too, 
Hester—they have wronged you more than me. 
I know Lewis is innocent—he told me so yes- 
terday.” 

“What shall I do?” asked Ralph of himself, 
trembling. ‘“‘ Shall I ever forgive these Hather- 
leighs—these proud, cruel people—for bring- 
ing my poor mother to this pitiable state 7” 

** Not on the Tors,” said Lina, again hurriedly; 
“it is such a lonely, desolate spot. The Seven 
Sisters are seven ghosts—sever spirits shut up 
in stone, each in a prison to itself, locked in for 
a hundred years to repent, repent, repent! Ha! 
ha! there’s a death for you! Mark, '"*ster, 

there’ll be an eighth one day—Byle> iit 
brother for the stony sisters. And the hail, the 
rain, and the snow, will fall down upon him 
sweetly ; he is like a cat—he hates rain.” 

Here the poor somnambulist stopped a mo- 
ment as if to breathe, and Ralph drew a step 
nearer to her softly; yet, 
it changed the current of her 
thoughts. 

“ Don’t believe it, Ralph; it is a slander an@ 
alie! I never met Philip Dalton—never, with- 
out my father’s knowledge. 
leighs who say it—the herleighs who have 
always hated me—me and my child.” 

She paused at this word, and a smile broke 


he said,} over her face, so woeful and 








| 
| 
| 





| that Ethel Dalton still visited the place. 
slight as the sound | 


Tt fs the Hather- | 
| word or two, a little flower gathered agd cher- 
| ished, a touch of the hand in parting or in 


| the sleeper, like a message of peace breathed 


patient that it 
struck like a sudden chill at her sor’s heart. 
“Shall I ever forgive them for this?” said 


*“ Byles told yeu!” continued Lina, turning 
“and you 
believe him. Why, you surely know what 
Byles is! Stop though! you don’t know; it is 
only Lucifer who knows Byles. Is there a 


Files, I've heard. If there ts a Prince of Cats, 
he knows Byles; he'll roast him one day. 
When he is shut upin the desolate Tors, there’ll 
be a heart of fire in the midst of the stone, and 
there he'll burn and burn 

** Mother! mother !” cried Ralph, more loudly, 
frightened at her vehemence. But she paid no 
heed to his voice, and then he bethought him of 
opening the window, and awakening her by a | 
breath of cold air from the night. He did this 
very quietly, and Lina shivered and walked 
toward the staircase. 

** What astorm !” she said ; 
I am afraid of iightning ; it 
strikes sinners dead sometimes. 
row, your grandfather died in the storm, 
will you do, now he is dead ?” 

How her mind dwelt on these Hartrows !—it 
vexed Ralph to hear her. And now, with a 
wild look in her face, she placed her foot on the 
stairs, shuddering to herself as she went down. 





** a terrible storm. 

is God’s fire, it 
Lewis Hart- 
What 








“ Safe?” she whispered. “No, no, it is not 
safe ; he must not go to old Hartrow’s. And | 
Ethel—he’ll see Ethel.” 

Startled by these words. Ralph lost his pres- 
ence of mind, and caught his mother by the | 
hand. 

“Of what are you dreaming, mother?” he 
cried, hurriedly. | 

The fit was too strong on her to be awakened 
even by this, and seeing her face still wearing | 
its wild look, he spoke more quietly. 

** Let me lead you out of the storm, 
“it is cold here.” 

Perhaps these words followed the current of 
the sleeper’s thoughts, for she obeyed the fancy 
instantly. 

** Yes, yes, very cold,” she answered, putting 
her hand on her neck. Then she let Ralph lead 
her back to her room quietly. 

“There is shelter here,” he continued. ‘Lie 
down on the sofa, mother, and let me cover you 
with this shawl.” 

She obeyed his voice and hand, even as the 
victim of a biologist obeys, only lifting her head 
from the pillow once to say, “I am not in Eph- 
raim’s cottage, am I?” 

**No, no, mother, you are in your own room,” 
he replied. 

** Because I should be afraid to take shelter 
with him,” continued Lina, 

She laughed a little, and spoke again indis- 
tinctly ; then her words grew to mere murmur- 
ings, and suddenly her expression changed, and 
she was sleeping a gentle, quiet sleep. 

Ralph sat himself down near his mother, and 
watched her pale face, thinking sorrowfully the 
while of her embittered life, and all the nervous 
suffering that had brought or this strange | 
malady—this walking, waking, unnatural sleep. | 
The last time he saw her thus he was a boy ; | 
and he could remember his terror when he | 
awoke to find her by his bedside, and he 
watched her walking to and fro, talking to her- 
self feverishly. Leaning his brow on his hand, 
he sought now in his memory for the cause ot 
her somnambulism on that occasion ; but he 
could remember nothing, except that she had 
fainted, as she did yesterday. She had swooned 


* he sald; | 





only through heat and fatigue, he thought. | 
They were at a flower-show at Exeter, and thie | 
| crowd was very great. He could recollect 


Ephraim Byles jostling his way up to them wth 
a fat woman hanging on his arm—stay, | e 
remember her name, and Ephraim’s words, as 
she pushed up close to his mother’s side 
“This way, Mrs. Grigson, please—this way. 
Here’s the show of geraniums I was telling you 
of.” Then, as Byles turned round suddenly, 
with that ugly surprise upon his face which it 
always wore, and a grin on his long mouth, he 
cried out, ** Dear me, Mrs, Ralph, I didn’t think 
we were so near you! This is my godmother, 
Mrs. Grigson.” His mother fell down on the 
grass in a dead swoon; and his father—for he 
was with them—carried her in his arms to their 
carriage outside the gates. That'night she 
walked in her sleep—she came to his bedside, 
and cried, and wrung her hands, and went away 
at last in the white moonlight, with arms folded 
across her bosom, singing softly, as though 
hushing @ child to rest. 

As Ralph recalied all this to his memory, and 
told over slowly the years of isolation and pain 
which he and his mother had passed through, 
the anger in his heart grew flercer, and the 
shadow on his face darkened. Thus he sat 
chilled, watching the slumberer, and brooding 
over the old Hatherleigh hate and pride, till the 
gray morning changed to rose, and a cloud of 
fire floated in the east. Then a lark soared up- 
ward on the golden lightning of the first sun- 
beam, and poured down a rain of melody on the 
dewy earth. The next to rise was a speckled 
thrush, that drew near the window, and perched 
upon the myrtie framing it. There he satin a 
little dell of leaves and dew, and sang a hymn, 
unbidden ; and as the sweet music floated round 


’ 
col 't 


forth in song, Ralph rose, and stole softly away. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


OLp Hartrow was dead and buried, and his 
cottage was shut up, yet, by the intuition of 
love, Ralph gained somehow the knowledge | 
He | 
saw her at times in the garden watering the | 
flowers, or he caught a glimpse of her face at 
the honeysuckled casement. 

These events, as it were, waited while Love 
drew hearts together by chains as strong as 
iron, though the links were only a smile, a 





meeting. A shadow of drooped eyelashes on a 


|}and the 


| boards, portraits, and sich like, 
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fair cheek, a little ihaiiditiea’ of a sweet voice— 
no other enchantments bit these did either 


use, and ‘yet they loved each other; and, loy. 
ing, Ralph Hatherleigh hoped and feared, and 
Ethel feared only. 

“What fitter time shall I find to speak 
thought Ralph one day, as he sat lazily on the 
margin of the stream running down throu: gh 
Sunniehayes, with his fishing-rod poised un- 
skillfully in his unheeding hands, 

“You won't catch much fish this spell, I 
reckon, Mr. Ralph,” said a sudden voice : and 
the keen face of the old trapper looked up at 
him from among the heath on the opposite side 
of the stream, 

“And you won’t catch that otter this spell 
either, Job,” retorted Ralph, laughing. At this 
the old man snapped the strong spring of the 
trap to and fro with a sharp click, as crue! in 
sound as the thud of the ax en the block, ip 
the times when heads fel} upon scaffolds, 

“ He houlds,” he said, complacently, “You've 
heerd the news up at the castle, I s’pose, Mr, 
Ralph ?” 

**Why should I know 
asked Ralph. 

‘* Well,” returned Job, “they say 
the young lord means to get married,” 

Then I wish him joy,” said Ralph, shutting 
up his fishing-rod. 

“Ah! but he can’t please himself, so it 
seems,” remarked tke trapper. ‘My lord 
won't let ’un, and Lady Augusta have took the 
young lady out of his way. Have'ee got a fish 
over there you can spare me to bait the gin 
with, Mr, Ralph ? 

Over went the fish across the stream pell- 
mell, and Ralph sprang after them, with a little 
whiteness creeping over the clear brown of his 
face. 

“Of what young lady are you talking?” 
said, sharply. 

**Why, she arn’t ezactly a lady, I reckon,” 
old rascal scratched his head reflect- 
‘“*Her father paints pictures, sign- 
I have heerd 
that you’ve see’d her now and then yourself,” 
And Job looked down innocently upon his 
cunning trap, and clinched a nail deftly. 

“Do you mean Miss Dalton ?” said Ralph, in 
his sternest voice. 

“Ah, thic’s her name,” said the trapper, 
“Well, now, I'll try this yur big trout—he'll 
catch the otter, I reckon, sooner——” 

** Look here, Job, it’s a lie—it’s all a lie, 
every word of it !” broke in Ralph, impetuously 

** What’s a lie?” asked Job. 

‘“* This—this news of a marriage,” 
Ralph. “It can’t be true, you know 
possible !” 

**Auh, is it?” said the 
news ain’t nothing to you.” 

* This news is something to me,” 
** Come, Job, tell it at once.” 

‘Folks have bin saying lately that old Har- 
trow’s cottage is haunted. But I say ghosts 
don’t light fires; and I seed smoke coming out 
of the chimley myself t’other night.” 

Ralph remembered the step he had heard, 
and felt his heart threb with a sudden jealous 
pain and terror; but he hid his fear carefully. 

‘And Miss Dalton,” continued Job, “ a0) 
to the cottage every day of her life ; and I don’t 
reckon she goes to see a ghost. It wouldn't be 
very odd, though, if she went a lover; 
now would it?” 

“It is not likely a young lady wonld meet a 
lover in such a lonely place,” he said. 

“A lord is worth catching,” returned Job. 
“Young ladies will take a deal of trouble to 
get a lore most as much as I would to catch 
thic otter. And if it ain’t Lord Brimblecombe 
who she meets at the cottage, then I ax who is 
it? Anyhow,” he continued, * folks do say she 
goes there every day.” 

** And I say it is a vile 
hotly. 

‘6 May be it’s you, sir,” answered Job, with a 
sudden smile of enlightenment, 

“Tt is neither me nor any 
meets no one at the cottage. 
is a wicked falsehood.” 

A queer look flashed for a moment out of 
Job’s eyes as he listened to these words, spoken 
in Ralph’s fiercest tone ; then he drew near the 
young man, saying quietly : 

“Look here, Mr. Ralph, I've knowed you 
since you was a boy. I ain't going x to tell you 
an ontruth. There is somebody at old Har- 
trow’s, ghost or man ; and if I was you, I'd find 
out which it was.” 

With a nod, Job whistled to his terrier, Snap, 
and walked off toward the Tors. As for Ral;)h, 
he went up the dell with a great, angry heart- 
ache on him, and a fiery pain running through 
all his blood. 

And he mused, waiting and watching for her 
coming, looking eagerly up the green glade 
where he thought to see the flutter of her robe, 
while his heart burned to speak out all his love, 
and his jealousy and anger swelled in his soul 
as the tide swells, when it rolls in its strength 
on a Western shore, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Ethel 


who 


On the shining lawn at Hatherleigh, 
was walking to and fro with Mr. Dalton, 
appeared to be very angry. 

‘* What do these people mean by keeping you 
here ”’ he said, roughly. ‘ What do they want 
of you ? have they said ?” 


“1 wish to stay very much,” said Ethel. 


he 


“ Are you able to take care of yourselt 
said. 
“T hope so,” replied Pthe), and her voice was 


wonderfully low, and a color flashed over het 


face like the crimson shadow of a red, red 
rose. 
“ And I doubt it,” responded Philip. ‘ Do 


you know what idle tongnes are saying of 
you ?” 

* No,” she answered, softly. 

“They are saying you meet the young lord 
down yonder at Ilartrow’s cottage. 
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“Tt is 
with indignation for a moment. 


‘ False, is it?” said Philip. ‘Then why has 






the young man remained at Coryton, instead of 


going to London with his family ?” 

‘JT don’t know his reasons,” said Ethel, 
quietly, 

‘“] require only a plain answer to my ques- 
tion,” said he, 

“7 have given it,” returned Ethel, proudly. 

‘But you have been to Hartrow’s cottage,” 
he persisted. 

“] told you, when you forbade me, that I 
could not obey you,” she said. 

“That was while the old man lived,” re- 
sumed Philip ; ‘‘it was duty then, and I forbade 
you reluctantly, and excused your disobedience 
easily. You went to the cottage to meet a 
lover, and covered your folly with a pretense of 
charity. Is that it?” 

“T never dreamed of meeting a lover at the 
cottage,” she said, 

“But never dreaming of it, did it all the same 

—woman-like,” sneered Mr. Dalton. “I have 
been a fool to think you would spare the peace 
of an honorable family. You belong to an evil 
seed—a generation which breaks hearts and 
ruins homes to gratify that selfish madness 
which they and you call love.” 

“You wrong me cruelly !” cried Ethel, with 
sudden fire. “I have never repaid your grudg- 
ing kindness with deceit. And it is hard tome 
to eat of your bread seasoned with the bitter 
salt of such reproaches as yours. I would 
rather die,” continued the girl, with passion 
trembling in her voice, ‘‘than I would live de- 
pendent on your bounty, and accepting with it 
the perpetual sting of your sarcasm. Is there 
any reason, except my love, why I shou!d re- 
main with you?” And then, her gentle nature 
preponderating, Ethel drew nearer to him, and 
laid her hand timidly on his shoulder. ‘ Fa- 
ther,” she said, “‘you have every right to ex- 
pect gratitude from me, and, believe me, I give 
it with all my heart. I wish you would try to 
understand me better.” 

“Gratitude, but not confidence, Ethel,” he 
returned, in a softer voice. 

The girl grew pale again, and her hand fell 
from his arm. 

* Father,” she said, ‘‘what is it you want to 
know ?” 

** Why do you wish to remain here at Hather- 
leigh, among these strangers who do not like 
you?” heasked. ‘‘And why do you still visit, 
against my wish, that cottage on the heath ?” 

‘*] wish to stay because Mrs. Hatherleigh and 
Lady Augusta desire it so earnestly that I knew 
not how to refuse them,” she answered, 
with a flash of color over her face, she adved, 
‘“*And I think I can do good. I vefiture to 
speak to Mrs. Hatherleigh sometimes of her in- 
justice to her grandson, and I have seen tears 
come to her eyes as she listened.” 

‘You are wrong, Ethel,” he said, “ to inter- 
fere in that matter, A fimily quarrel is a dan- 
gerous fire to meddle with. Now for my other 
question. 

She looked up at him with troubled eyes, and 
grew very white; then, in a voice low but firm, 
she said, ‘I cannot answer that, father. I can 
only beg you to believe that I am doing what is 
right.” 

“So, you meet a lover,” he said, in his old 
hard way. ‘“‘Who is the swain? Remember 
this—I expect honor and frankness from you. 
I will lend no help toward deceiving any family. 
I will tell the truth, bitter as it may be to me to 
do it. You might spare me this, I think, Ethel,” 
he added, with a sudden and painful emotion in 
his voice. 

The girl was death-white now. She dared 
not say she did not meet a lover, feeling, as she 
did, that although Ralph’s lips had never said a 
word of love, his heart was full of her image, 
and her thought o: him was quivering even now 
in her soul. 

“Father, believe me, I will always spare 
you,” she taltered. 

‘Then why not spare yourself likewise, 
Ethel? Why permit your heart to feel a weak- 
ness which can only bring you sorrow’? Cease 
to visit the cottage—clandestine meetings are a 
disgrace.” 

Tears rose in Ethel’s eyes, but she held them 
back firmly. 

“IT must go to the cottage still,” she sald ; 
“but if, in going there, I have ever had such a 
thought in my soul other than duty, I have 
courage to conquer it, or, at least, not to let an- 
other suffer through me.” 

Her words came very fast, and her tears fell 
with them now. 

“Why not have been frank at first?” asked 
Philip Dalton, with a great sigh. * How hard 


it is to make a woman tell the truth! Well, 
who is the man?’ he continued, sharply. 
“ Youn say it is not Lord Brimblecombe. Who 


is he, then ?” 

‘A mother would never speak to me as you 
do!” she cried, passionately. “I cannot and 
will not answer you.” 

Now was the time when Philip Dalton proved 
he had not marked that blush of hers in vain 
when she spoke of Ralph Hatherleigh. 

“You are not ashamed to meet a lover in se- 
cret, but you blush with furious modesty at the 
thought of telling his name. It does not mat- 
ter; I know it. Have you told Mrs. Hather- 
leigh you think a marriage with you will soften 
the family pride, and Increase her grandson's 
prospects of inheriting the family lands? This 
must stop, Ethel. Don’t make me repent I did 
not leave you with the mother you regretted 
just now.” 

With this he turned on his heel and left her, 
sunk down at the foot of one of the old stately 
trees of Hatherlelgh, with her slender arm 
wound about the trunk, and her flushed and 
burning cheek pressed against the cool bark. 
But as he looked back on her, something in her 
desolate air struck him like an old, dimly re- 
membered dream—a vision forgotten, yet flash- 
ing on the memory again as a picture does in a 
darkened gallery when the light comes. What 
was it he saw in the “‘mind’s eye”? A pretty, 





Then, | 
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utterly false!” cried Ethel, flashing | fragile figure, leaning against a huge oak, one 


arm pressed against it, the other waving a tear- 
ful farewell to him, the passionate art-student 
of only twenty summers, going out into the 
world’s wilderness, carrying an embittered love 
| and a girl’s broken faith with him, Yes, he 
knew not why, but as he looked on Ethel, he 
| thought of Lina Spence as he had seen her be- 
neath Hatherleigh Oak. He came back to 
Ethel with a hurried step, and, giving her his 
hand, he lifted her from the sward, and the 
love which lay under all his cynicism broke 
through his hardness. 

“Ethel,” he said, I am not afraid to trust 
you. I know you will repair the wrong you 
have done inadvertently, in letting this young 
man be snared into the consummate folly of 
loving you, as he will call it. Do not be de- 
ceived by his distress or his entreaties; do 
what is right in spite of all. He will soon cease 
to care. Toa man one fair face is as sweet as 
another ; and never forget that, to let him per- 
sist in loving you, would be ruin to him—utter 
ruin. The Hatherleighs may forgive his father’s 
marriage, but they would never forgive his. Do 








| 
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not deiude yourself by the idea that he is cast 
off by them, and therefore free to follow his 
fancies. It is not so; they only wait Captain 
Hatherleigh’s return to send for him. Of thisI 
am certain. One word more: it would be less 
cruel, less ungenerous to accept Lord Coryton’s 
son than this forlorn young man, whose fate 
has been already embittered, and whose whole 
earthly happiness depends on the pleasure of 
his grandfather.” 

“But there is no need to say all this—no 
need,” faltered Ethel. ‘* Least of all now,” she 
added, a little wildly, wringing her hands to- 
gether. ‘Ever since you told me the truth, 
have I not known that I am cut off from the 


world and the people among whom I live? I 
will never accept any man’s love—never !” 
“You are right, Ethel,” he said. ‘* But why 


make this harder to yourself by letting your 
heart slip from you? Why love when you can- 
not be loved? I leave you here, child,” con- 
tinued Philip Dalton, a little brokenly, ‘‘in the 
full trust that you will be worthy of the name 
I have given you—-Noble. Remember it is your 
choice to stay with the Hatherleighs. I am 
ready to take you home, if you will go.” 

Ethel shook her head slightly, thanking him 
with downcast eyes, from which the tears fell, 
her face drooping like a flower whose cup is 
heavy with dew. 

“T think it right to confess to you, Ethel, 
that it was by Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh’s desire 
I forbade you to continue your visits to old 
Hartrow. I did not guess her reason at the 
time. I presume, now, that she knew you met 
her son at the cottage, and wished at once to 
stop the acquaintance.” 

“Surely to Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh I am 
known only as your daughter,” interposed 
Ethel; “*and to you therefore she couli not 
object to the very slight acquaintance which 
then existed between me and her son. She 
must certainly have some other reason.” 

The trembling anxiety in her tone deceived 
Philip Dalton. 

“Do not flatter yourself with that notion, 
Ethel,” he responded, ‘Lina Spence meant to 
hinder any meeting between you and her son. 
And she was right: the Hatherleighs would ob- 
ject to a Dalton almost as much as they objected 
toa Spence. I leave you to finish the inference, 
if they knew the truth.” 

Ethel colored vividly, then said, with a stead- 
fast voice: 

“T have my pride, too, father. 
enter any family to be unwelcome. And Mrs. 
Ralph Hatherleigh is mistaken,” continued 
Ethel, with a slight quivering of scorn in her 
voice, ‘if she imagines that, in the fulfillment 
of my duty to a forsaken old man, I ever gave 
a thought to her son, or went to the cottage 
hoping to see him there.” 

“T am glad to hear you say it, child,” said 
the cynic, only half believing her ; ** but, since 
the old man’s death, you can scarcely make 
that assertion.” 

* Yes, I can,” she answered. Then she 
stopped. suddenly growing pale to the lips, as 
her eyes fell before his gaze. ‘ Heaven help 
me!” she said, with a despairing cry. “I 
seem not to have a friend on earth !” 

“No,” said he; “friends are an impossibility 
to the female sex. All feminine creatures are 
too fickle, false, and treacherous for friendship. 
Even to me, you perceive—your only relative— 
you will not tell the truth. Good-by, child! I 
shall miss the train if I do not go at once. 
Write to me, and I will come for you the in- 
stant you wish to return home. And remem- 
ber these are my last words: to encourage 
Ralph Hatherleigh’s love is to ruin him. Ifthe 
Hatherleighs dislike a Spence, they hate a Har- 
trow.” He kissed her and went his way, leaving 
those words clinging still about her ears in 
every little summer breeze whose soft touches 
fanned her lily face. As for him—the poor, 
worn, proud, weary man—he went back to 
London silently, sparing himself no time for 
rest. And arriving in his lonely lodgings late 
that night, he flung himself into a chair, with 
every hard and haggard line upon his face 
doubly marked. 

* Alone !” he murmured to himself; “ always 
alone! and age creeping on me stealthily. 
This girl whom I have cherished cares nothing 
for me, and she will forsake me, never dream- 
ing all I have renounced for her and hers.” 

Raising his worn eyes with a sigh, he saw a 
letter lying on the table addressed in a woman’s 


I will never 





hand. He took it up, and read it through 
slowly ; then, with equal deliberation, he burnt 
it at the flame of the wax light. 

“It is a woman’s madness always,” he said, 
“to want the things denied to her. She would 
| weary of her foolish mistake in a week, if I 

yielded. No, let her marry in her own rank. 
As for me,I am too proud to take a Hather- 
| leigh to wife.” 

Then he looked a little wistfully at the ashes 
of the burnt letter, and swept them away with 
a hurried hand. 
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‘“* Yes, it is better as it is,” he sighed. “ But 
at least I will never leave one poor line of hers 
to be scoffed at by a mocking world. Neither 
shall any line of mine in return ever lay bare 
this silly weakness of her heart to those mortal 
enemies of a woman—her female friends.” 

Thus it happened that, In a stately palace in 
London, a woman wearied and waited till her 
hope deferred died in her sick heart, and went 
down to that grave of all dead hopes—that sad 
mausoleum in the human soul which we call 
memory. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Tr is asserted that, within a circuit of 125 
miles around the celebrated White Sulphur Springs of 
West Virginia, there is more iron ore than in the 
whole of Great Britain. 


Tuey have a well in Memphis, Mich., whose 
waters are magnetic, and will charge knife-blades, 
tenpenny nails, etc., with magnetism in a very short 
time. It was struck in boring for oil. 


One of the largest telescopes in the world, 
it is well known, is owned by the Chicago University. 
The Scteniific Opinion says that the destined work of 
this wonderful instrument is to make, in connection 
with nine chief observatories of Europe and America, 
an entirely new catalogue of 250,000 stars, determin- 
ing the right ascension and declination of each par- 
ticular star. 


Tue United States Commissioner of Mining, 
Mr. Raymond, in his report to Congress, estimates 
the bullion product of 1869 as follows: California, 
$20,000,009 ; Nevada, $14,000,000 ; Oregon and Wash- 
ington, $4,000,000; Idaho, $7,000,000; Montana, 
$12,000,000 ; Colorado and Wyoming, $4,000,000 ; New 
Mexico, $500,000; Arizona, $1,000,000; all other 
sources, $1,000,000. Total, $63,500,000, 


Tae muscles of the human jaw exert a force 
of 534 pounds. The quantity of water which pure 
blood contains in its natural state is very great ; it 
amounts to almost seven-eighths. Kiel estimates the 
surface of the lungs at 150 square feet, or ten times 
that of the external body. The blood is a fifth the 
weight of the body. A man is taller in the morning 
than at night to the extent of half an inch or more, 
owing to the relaxation of the cartilages. 


Waar is the cause of the inferiority of coke- 
iron to charcoal-iron? And why is the charcoal-iron 
of certain countries of Europe inferior to that of 
Sweden and Russia? From investigation of the com- 
position of cokes, and the coals which produce them, 
and of the woods of different kinds employed in 
Sweden and other countries of Europe, M. Berthault 
has come to the conclusion that this inferiority pro- 
ceeds mainly from the insufficiency of the salts of 
potassium and sodium which are employed in the 
fusion of iren. 


Ir is reported that M. Sauer, a surgeon dent- 
ist of Berlin, after having performed various compa- 
rative experiments with anesthetic substances, has 
come to the conclusion that the very best is a mixture 
of protoxide of nitrogen, chloroform, and a‘mo- 
spheric air. He considers this compound to be free 
from the dangers attendant on the use of either chlo- 
roform or the protoxide alone. The proportions 
which he advocates and employs are the following: 
Liquid chloroform, six grammes; atmospheric air, 
three-quarters of a litre; and protoxide of nitrogen, 
sixteen litres, 


Ar a recent meeting held at the New York 
Medical University, a paper was read upon a new 
method of treating cancer, The discovery consists in 
applying to the surface of the sore chloride af 
chromium—a new salt of this rare metal incorpor 
ated into stramonium ointment. This preparation, 
in a few hours, converts the tumor into perfect 
carbon, and it crumbles away. Specimens of cancers 
thus carbonized were inspected by a number of 
physicians present, which had the appearance of 
charcoal, and were easiiy pulverized between the 
fingers. The remedy causes little or no pain, and is 
not poisonous. 


A notre has been presented to the French 
Academy on the use of the sewing-machine, and its 
influence on the health of workwomen. It considers 
that the ill effects of working with the sewing-ma- 
chine have been greatly exaggerated, and that the 
health of women working with the machine is quite 
as good as that of needlewomen. This confirms a 
statement made some weeks since by Dr. Gardner, in 
an article on sewing-machines printed in the columns 
of this paper, in which he maintained that, except in 
rare instances, and these possibly induced by tempo- 
rary derangement of the nerves or physical exhaus- 
tion, were any evil results known to grow out of the 
use of this great modern time-saving invention. 


Ix 1784, a base line for the Ordnance Survey 
of England and Wales was measured on Hounslow 
Heath. In January, 1801, the first engraved sheets of 
the survey—the ordnance map—were published ; the 
last sheet, completing the map, was published in Jan- 
uary of the present year. The surface of the country 
has undergone great. changes in the interval ; a new 
county is being rec!aimed from the sea on the coast 
of Norfolk and Liacolnshire. One consequence of 
driving away the water is that the land shrinks. In 
Lynn many of the houses are “ settling,’’ the bridges 
are weakened, and the Corn Exchange “is sliding 
away from its front.” Similar effects of improved 
drainage have occurred in other parts of the king- 
dom. 


We read in the Angler and Naturalist that 
fish are not so stupid as many people suppose, which 
is proved by a little incident that was observed at the 
Zoological Gardens. In some plate-glass tanks were 
a pike amd several perches. These fishes took no 
notice of our entrance, and continued perfectly 
supine, though the keeper walked several times past 
their tanks, as if about to feed them; but when he 
walked away from them toward the eupboard where 
the net, ‘with which the baits were caught, was kept, 
the stolid demeanor of the fish, both pike and perch, 
gave way to the most intense excitement. They 
rushed to and-fro across their inclosures, straining 
their noses against the glass, erecting their fins, and 
exhibiting every token of agitation ; and when the 
noone: having taken the net, proceeded with it 

the bait-tank, the whole shoal fastened their 
eyes upon him, following every movement, and con- 
stantly veering round, as if under magnetic attrac 
tion, toward whichever part of the room he turned, 
It was evident that these fish knew where the net was 
kept, that the keeper was going to fetch ft, and that 
his doing so was a preliminary to their-heing fed 





NEWS BREVITIES. 


Ix Indiana divorce is now called “ unhitch- 
ment.”’ 


A Dvsvgve girl has sued her brother for 
slander. 


Tury have been selling raspberries at Lock- 
port, N. Y., for four cente a quart, 


A Western female college has prohibited 
the girls from whistling in the halls. 


A Cuicaco couple celebrated Independence 
Day by getting married in a balloon. 


Erte, Pa., has a band of thieves, the eldest 
of whom is only thirteen years of age. 


Britisn Cotvsta is said to be particularly 
prolific in the two articles ef hops and rt svg 


Nearty all the Southern papers speak fa- 
vorably of the cotton prospects in that section, 


A oiri near Dayton recently won a bonnet 
by throwing her father twice out of three times in a 
wrestling match. 


Turrty-six hundred water-melons arrived in 
Savannah, Ga,, a few days ago, and were disposed of 
for about $50 per hundred, 


In consequence of the fire, the fetes at Con- 
stantinople on the circumcision of Yussuf Izeddin 
were of a purely religious character 


Work has commenced on the Humboldt Col- 
lege at Springfield, lowa. It is 40 by 50—three stories 
high, of gray limestone—cost, $25,000. 

Tue Boston and Maine Railroad has twenty- 
six hundred season-ticket holders. The same railroad 
is about to establish a library for its employés. 


A BLUE bow stretching from east to west 
was seen at the Union Springs, Ga., the oth ht. 
The old colored women say “ it’s de sign ob 4 


A man in Rumford, Me. has a dog that 
produces a fleece six inches long every year. The 
material is said to make mittens that wear like iron. 


Tut hog cholera is very extensive in its 
fatal effects in the southern part of illinois. One 
farmer bas lost sixty porkers recently from the dis- 
ease. 


A Newport bachelor clergyman sleeps in 
one house, takes his meals in another, has a study in 
a third, and preaches in the fourth, all on the same 
street. 

A marRIED couple at Fort Dodge, Wiscon- 
sin, Wanting a divorce, the woman consented that t 
man shouid whip her before witnesses. The dod, 
succeeded, 


Ir issaid that a young mulatto girl of beauty 
is now training for the American stage by a retired 
actor, once a celebrity. She will Make her debut as 
Cleopatra, 


Sri another brass band has been organ- 
ized in Vincennes. A local paper says it is “tom- 
posed entirely of young men who have no knowledge 
whatever of music.’’ 

Tuey have a lady mail-carrier out in Tili- 
nois. Her route is through a sparsely settled region, 
yet she never fails to deliver her mails on time, in 
suushine or in sterm. 


‘lueERE is a boat-club of young ladies in De- 
troit, Mich. They go out rowing twice a weck, and 
are pul through a regular course of training by a lucky 
oarsinan of that city. 

A FEMININE “typo” in Janesville, Wis., re- 
cently set 12,000 ems solid nenpareil in ten hours, 
Here is a point for the advocates for extending wo- 
man’s sphere ef labor. 


Tue census takers in Augusta, Ga., have 
advanced so far in their work that an estimate has 
been formed of the entire population as coming be- 
tween 16,000 aud 17,0u0, 


Ar Fort Washington, Md., is a soldier now 
in the eighty-third year of his age, who has seen 
sixty-live years of service in the Uni tates army, 
aud proposes re-enlistment. 


Tue oldest member of the Pioneers’ Asso- 
ciation of Sacramento, Cal., a hale old man of eighty. 
four, tramped four miles in’a procession in June. He 
preferred the exercise to riding. 


Oxe Loomis, of Jacksonville, Illinois, is 
believed to be the champion jumper in America, 
This is his score: Single jump, 13 feet and 6 inches ; 
three jumps, 40 feet ; tcn Jumps, 140 feei. 


Tue Old South Presbyterian Church and 
Society at Newburyport, Mass., Kev. Charles S, 
Durfee, pastor, are making preparations to celebrate 
the Whiteileld Centennial next September. 


Every family in Olathe, Kansas, have sup- 
plied themselves with a Maltese or Cashmere goat. 
They are — milkers—giving a ey a day oi the 
richest milk—equal to the cream of a cow’s milk. 


A party of pleasure-seekers, in California, 
were recently poisoned by eating a hearty meg) of 
muscies. They produced vomiting and o ps, 
which were only relieved by careful medical treat- 
ment. 


Two hounds in Middletown, Del., recently 
took after a fox for their amusement, and, aftera long 
chase, run the poor fellow down and killed him, then 
lying down on a railroad to rest, were run over and 
killed in their turn. 


PaitapeLpata futnishes no public baths for 
its unwashed population, and even refuses to let the 
boys bathe in the Delaware river. Large numbers of 
urchins, who were in pursuit of cleanliness and 
healthy exercise, have been arrested there. 


Tue treatment of the Chinese question by 
some of the citizens of San Francisco is more vigor- 
ous than civilized. Seven or eight stout fellows, who 
disgraced a white skin, recently seized one unoifend- 
—_ and pummeled until he was nearly 


Tuey have an old negro woman near Stam- 
ford, Ky., who is such a powerful medinm that she 
not only tips tables, , ~ on imaginary pianos, con- 
verses With the dead, describes peopie’s defunct an- 
cestors, etc., but makes the house shake as though an 
earthquake had done it. 


Davenport, Iowa, has had a controversy 
about religious exercises in the schools. Last year 
the school board was mostly infidel, an’ prohibited 
any religious exercises in the schools whatever. This 

ear the Christians rallied and carried their point, to 
© great chagrin of the free-thinkers. 


Tue oil regions of Pennsylvania appear to 
enjoy the first droppings of the millennium. The 
Young Men’s Obristlan Association of Warren, a town 
of twenty-five hundred inhabitants in that pious place, 
can find no excuse for their Christian . The jail 
is empty, nobody will accept alms, and there are nv 
grog-shops or other haunts of iniquity in the town. 


A maw and his wife, with four children, ar- 
rived at 9 depot in Detroit the other day, and while 
waiting train. into a domestic quarrel, which 
resulted in the wife taking three of the Ohildren and 
ap equitable share of the baggage and money, and 
setting out for the westward on the first that 
came along, while the husband, apparently resigned 
to his fate, took a room at a first-rate hotel. 
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HANGMAN’'S GATE, NEAR COLO- 
RADO CITY, C. T. 


STEALING horses in the States is a very light 
affair when compared with the same action and 
results in our Territories. So much has pcen 
said in vindication of Judge Lynch, that it is 
hardly necessary to give our readers an inkling 
of his prompt way of punishing men of a crimi- 
nal turn of mind, especially horse-thieves. We 
wish, however, to call attention to the foresight 
of Dame Nature, who has fashioned a gallows— 
perfect in practical utiity—right under the sha- 
dow of Pike’s Peak, as if in anticlpation of the 
wants of the fow settlers of the present day in 
that region—cspecial.y convenient, however, to 
the citizens of Colorado City, from whose win- 
dows it stands out in plain view. 

In the springtime of last year, a Mexican was 
foolhardy enough to attempt to esvape from 


this neighborhood with a valuable horse be- | 


longing to one of the residents. The Vigilance 
Committee was but a short time on his track 
before overhauling him, and after the usual 
brief trial allotted to thieves caught in this act, 
he was strung up, as a wholesome warning to 
others of his profession. The place was pointed 
out quite exultingly to the artist of the Hayden 
Geological Survey of Colorado and New Mexico 
by one of the members of the avenging com- 
mittee. 





COLUMBUS AVENUE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, BOSTON. 
TaIs newest among the churches of the capi- 
tal of Massachusetts takes rank also among the 
best, and when finished will have reached a 


cost of $140,000. The society is an old one, 
and has long been located in Essex street, 


~ 


under the pastorship of the Rev. Nehemiah | 
The old Essex street church, | 


Adams, D. D. 
now a dry-goods establishment, is a massive 
structure of granite, and was dedicated in De- 
cember, 1819. 

The Essex street meeting-house was repaired 
and remodeled in 1840. During its existence 
of some forty years, some two thousand persons 
have been communicants in it, and thirty or 


more of its members have become preachers | 


or missionaries. It had three grand revivals of 
religion, and three different churches have 
‘rrown out of it. 


“as 
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COLUMBUS AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BOSTON, MASS.—REV, NEHEMIAH ADAMS, PAS- 
TOR. 


The new church is on Columbus avenue, a 
new and handsome street on the Back Bay, a 
hundred feet in width. The corner-stone was 
laid July 21,1869. The’church and chapel to- 


gether extend 175 feet on Columbus avenue, 75 | 


feet on Rutland and 80 feet on Newton street, 
and are built of conglomerate, trimmed with 
Nova Scotia sandstone. The interior finishing 
is with walnut and ash. 

The society was organized June 10, 1822, and 
in its long and useful history has had but two 


pastors. The Rev. Samuel Green officiated from | 
March 26, 1823, to March 26, 1834, when he re- | 
tired from the ministry, and died a few months | 
His immediate successor was | 


subsequently. 
the prese t pastor, Rev. Dr. Adams, a man of 
large ability, and of a strong, sound, conserva- 
tive characier, who has administered its affairs 
with great acceptance during his term of over 
twenty-nine years. 

Dr. Adams was born in the city of Salem, in 
February, 1806 ; graduated at Harvard College 
in 1826; studied theology at Andover; was 
first sett.ed at Cambridge in the Shépard Con- 
gregatiozal church in 1830, and there minis- 
tered t:.. he was calle 1 to preside over the des- 
tinies 0. the Essex street church. He has had 
many prominent men among his parishioners, 
the most distinguished of whom was the late 
Hon. Rufus Choate, 








THE COMING MAN. 


Wira this number of our journal we close 
the interestinz series of engravings illustrating 
the Chinese as they are to be seen to-day in 
our chief maritime city on the Pacific coast. 

Much has been said about the Chinese as 
residents of the United States; but few, we 
apprehend, have felt any premonition of the 
influence on our future—on our institutions, 
which a large infusion of Mongolian blood is 
destined to effect. The flood-gates of emigra- 
tion from Asia—more particularly from China— 
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COLORAD9 TERRITORY.—HANGMAN’S GATE, NEAR COLORADO CITY. 


have as yet been but partially opened. 
they are flung wide, so that no obstruction 
shall check the course of the humar tide, these 
people will come to our western shores, not 
by dozens or hundreds, but by thousands, and 
ultimately hundreds of thousa ds. In this 
generation the Mongolian influence will not, 
perhaps, be largely felt; but before the close 
of the present century they will master the 
vast regions which stretch from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Chinese are not withvut many of the 
characteristics of the Gael. They are industri- 
ous, intelligent, secretive, saving, and grasp- 
ing. There are those who will dispute the 
last assertion, but close observers of the Mon- 
golian, as he is seen in his various social grades 
in San Francisco, are convinced that he is a 
ambitious as he is cunning and persistent. 
| The young of the tiger, as playmates, are very 
pretty, purring, frolicsome creatures; but when 
they have attained their growth and strength, 
no sane man will care to enter the jungles 





; | they haunt, unarmed. 
} 


They may never be powerful enough physic- 
| ally, these Chinese, to wrest the western shore 
| of our continent from the United States ; but, 

numerica!ly, they will so overcome the whites, 
that, to all practical intents and purposes, they 
can, unquestioned, transplant and enforce the 
| laws, the customs, and the religious ideas 
of the vast 
empire from 
| which they 
| will pour Ike i} 
|} a resistloss ihe 





| torrent. 
Unlike the 
Indians, the 


| Chinese are 
a recuperative 
race. They 
multiply rapid- 
ly. They are 
not effete ; and 
they are far 
from being su- 
perstitious to | 
the degree 

many suppose. 
Religion with 
them is mor- 
al, philosophi- 
cal, ceremoni- 
al and theat- 
rical. Itsatis- 
fies their intel- 
ligence. The 
teachings otf 
Confutze are 
the embodi- 
ments of Chi- 
nese thonght, 
and it is be- 
cause of this 
they are so 
generally ac- 
cepted. Chris- 
tianity, there- 
fore, will nev- 
| ersupplant the 
doctrincsof 
Chinese philo- 
sophers, for 
the reason that 
—while the 
former is ofthe 
heart, the lat- 
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THE COMING MAN.—A CHINESE MERCHANT PASTING UP HIS 
PRAYER TO JOSS FOR SUCCESS IN TRADE. 


When | ter areofthe head. The Mongolian has neither 


“heart” or sentiment, and consequently only 
worships—if worship it can be called—-the things 
which contribute to his physical wellbeing. 


He * believes ”—it is his leading superstition 
—in “luck,” and very much of his “religion” 
3 confined to “ observances” that may bring 


tim “fame and fortune.” But even in seeking 
hese he is careful to put himself to little trou- 
le. As seen in our engraving, he pastes his 
prayers against the wall of his temple, or up in 
his counting-room ; and then, with the thought 
‘* tat he has done h‘s duty,” goes cheerfully to 
his work, as a good Duddhist should, wholly 
persuadcd that the “ rood time” is surely coming 
for his race in this new world, which he trusts 
will be as Asiatic as it now is Luropean. 
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NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


Tue fair city of Cleveland may well be proud 
of the hearty, generous welcomes she has ex- 
tended to many national conventions, but her 
reception of the gentlemen composing the Na- 
tional Photographers’ A sociation, in June last, 
was her best appreciated effort. Not onl; the 
Convention proper, but the justly elegant col- 
lection of choice epecimens of the artists’ skill 
met with the most earnest attention of her 
citizens. The 
Skating Rink 
was sct apart 
for the dis- 
play of photo- 
graphs, and 
made the oc- 
casion more 
like a famous 
art exhibition 
than a meet- 
ing for the pur- 
pose of busi- 
ness. A walk 
around that 
immense room 
was a minia- 
ture tour of 
the globe. The 
scenery and 
the faces of 
every zone 
were there. 
The wild cliffs 
of the Yo-Sem- 
ite Valley, the 
forests of Bra- 
zil, the dark 
coast of Pata- 
gonia, the sun- 
ny vineyards 
of France, the 
peaks and val- 
leys of Switz- 
erland, the 
rank woods of 
the tropics, 
and the cold 
white ice cliffs 
of the pole, 
were all in- 
cluded in the 
wondrous var- 
lety ofsubjects 


satisfaction. 











portraiture is the great glory of the camera. 
and it was from the myriad heads and faces that 
covered the walls that the visitor derived most 
Like the scenery, the portraits 
represented nearly every nation of which we 
have any knowledge. Berlin, Paris, London 
Florence, all sent pictures that broucht us at 
once in contact with the daily life of thos. 
far-off cities. 

On entering the Rink, the attention was first 
attracted by two handsome pagodas, which 
were fairly covered with pictures of every kind. 
The one on the left displayed an immense col- 
lection of the famous Carbon photographs by 
Braun, of Dornach, a small village on the Haut 
Rhein, from which come the finest Alpine views 
that photography has yet produced. These pic- 
tures were large in size, and illustrated the 
finest scenery in Europe—the lakes of Switzer- 
land, the vale of Chamouni, Mont Blanc, the 
Bernese Oberland, and the Upper Rhine. Here 
also were several cxquisite game and still life 
pieces done in the massive style so peculiar to 
the best German photography. 

Next beyond was a wide spece devoted to the 
goods of E. & H. T. A=thony, of New York, the 
Jargest importers cf foreign photographs, as 
well as the most extensive manufacturers of 
American stereoscoyic views, in this country, 
Naturally the pieces they exhibited were of the 
choicest character. A number of portraits by 
Reutlinger, the great artist of Paris, were most 
noticeable, for they were of faces like Patti, 
Montalan, and the Princess of Metternich, so 
finely executed that they stood in the front rank 
at the Exposition of 1868. Ilerc, too, were seen 
a number of portraits and marine pieces, exquli- 
sitely tinted, in water-colors, by the new Euro- 
pean process. Judging from these, it would seem 
as though the charm of our landscape and ma- 
rine painters is in danger of being stolen by the 
subtle art of the camera. All the latest im- 
provements and inventions were included iy 
this display. 

Messrs. Ilolmes, Bogardus, and Kurtz, of 
New York ; Wilson, Wood & Co., Philadelphia $ 
J. W. Black, Boston; and J. F. Ryder, Cleve- 


| land, Ohio, were the leaaing exhibitors, while 





many other artists contributed specimens show- 
ing great taste, skill, and fidelity. 

During the sitting of the Convention the 
members formed a pleasant assembly around 
the tall and clegant monument erected to the 
memory of Commodore Perry, and there sub- 
jected themselves to “a dose of their own 
medicine.” 





REV. NEHEMIAH ADAMS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The photograph, of which we publish a copy, 
contains portraits of our most distinguished art- 
ists, whose faces will readily be recognized 





THE IRISH RIOT AT ELM PARK. 


On Tuesday, 12th inst., several lodges in this 
city, organized under the general title of 
‘‘ American Protestant Association ”—in reality, 
an offshoot of the celebrated religio-political 
order of Orangemen of Ireland, which is par- 
ticularly Church-and-State and English in its 
sympathies, ‘loyalty to the British Connection” 
being its chief boast—marched through the 
streets of New York on their way to Elm Park, 
a well-known resort on the Eighth avenue, in- 
tending to participate in a picnic—which Is ap- 
pointed annually to be held on that day, it being 
the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne 
(old style, July 1st). 

The right to organize political and religious 
societies, which, in other countries, would be 
considered inimical to government, and be 
crushed by the strong arm of the law, is denied 
to no alien body that chooses to rear itself in 
this land ; but when iis members attempt to in- 
cite riot by irritating a large part of the popu- 
lation, they ought not to be countenanced—on 
the contrary’, they should be sternly rebuked. 
It may be insisted that, in this instance, the 
Orangemen, sworn upholders of British institu- 
tions, were not the aggressors—that the blame 
belongs wholly to their Catholic opponents, 
who entered Elm Park, and, with murder in 
their hearts, assaulted not only men, but wo- 
men and little children. The Catholics, in this, 
acted in a cowardly, a shameful manner ; but, 
because of their unpardonable conduct, are 
their Protestant opponents to be wholly sympa- 
thized with, and declared to have acted like 
law-abiding men? If the owner of @ savage 
lion or tiger were to remove from its body the 
chains which are fastened to it to prevent it 
from. escaping, and let it run through the 





that made up | streets of the city, indiscriminately attacking, 


collection. But 


this immense | fnaiming, and killing those it met, without re- 
| spect to age or sex, would the owner be con- 
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doned of his crime, and the beast alone be 
punished ? 

This question is pertinent to the present case. 

The Orangemen were not satisfied with show- 
ing their persons in the streets, marching in all 
the glory of red sashes and scarlet ribbons— 
they must needs revive old and bitter memories; 
and so, while they waved their banners, and 
flaunted the colors which tell the Irish Catholic 
of the defeat of his ancestors at the great bat- 
tle of the Boyne, and of the humiliation of his 
country and his religion, from their bands, 
in strains of triumph, were heard “Croppies, 
Lie Down,” “The Boyne Water,” etce., etc. 
These are strictly party tunes, and are calcu- 
lated to heat to a white heat the anger of even 
intelligent Irish Catholics ; for, as has been al- 
ready said, they tell him of his country’s hu- 
miliation, and of the insults which, for nearty 
two centuries, have been heaped upon his re- 
ligion by the sassenach. The wonder is that 
the Catholics who heard these irritating musi- 
cal compositions did not, as they did in the 
Bowery a year ago, attack their religious and 
political enemies in the public way. 

This is the excuse of the Irish Catholic for 
assailing his Orange enemy. 

Had the Orangemen caused the bands to play 
other than party tunes, there is no intelligent, 
unprejudiced person In New York but would 
have upheld them. As it is, they must, equally 
with their Catholic countrymen, share the 
blame of this sad disturbance of the peace. 

* All the riots which happen in New York un- 
fortunately originate with the Irish,” has often 
been said. The German population, now as 
large as the Irish, never quarrel with each 
other, nor end their disputes in bloody and 
desperate riots, in which human life is often 
sacrificed. 

Orange and Ribbon societies, secret or public, 
have no business here. 

When an Irishman comes to America, he 
should forget the past, and look only to the fu- 
ture and its possible glories for him. Orange- 
ism and Ribbonism are essentially foreign ; for, 
while one looks to the conservation of the 
British Empire, and the ascendency of its Es- 
tablished Church, the other seeks the perpetua- 
tion of the Papacy at Rome and its dominancy 
in tle garth. Both should be forgotten in a 
land where every man is free to worship God 
as to him shall seem best; carrying out, un- 
trammeled by fear, the political ideas to which 
his reason leads him. 

We trust the riot of the 12th inst. will be the 
last of its kind we shall ever be called upon to 
record. Should another occur, whether caused 
by Irish Protestants, who claim to be endowed 
with. some little intelligence, or “ ignorant 
Papists,” it is to be hoped the authorities will 
deal vigorously and rigorously with the offend- 
ers. 

The riot at Elm Park may be briefly de- 
scribed. A number of Irish laborers, about 
four hundred, who were working on the Boule- 
vard, near the northern end of Central Park, 
ferociously—like so many wild beasts—assauited 
the men, women and childien who were within 
it. Stones, bludgeons, and firearms were used 
by assailers and assailed. For a time—until the 
arrival of the police in force—the battle wore a 
terrible aspect. Including persons of both 
sexes and all ages, it is declared that upward 
of one hundred were injured—six mortally. 
Of these, three died on Tuesday, one on Wed- 
nesday, and two on Thursday. How many will 
utimately lose life from wounds received in this 
unseemly riot no one will ever know. It is 
sad to think that children and women were in- 
volved in it, or that such a quarrel should have 
taken place in the city of New York-— the 

boasted metropolis, in every sense, of America. 

Our illustration gives the scene of the riot at 
the moment the police attempted to drive the 
assailants out of Elm Park, and restore peace 
and order. 








Ba P. 


Atmost the last words spoken by the good 
old lady who left me four thousand pound coa- 
sols and a house in Kensington were: “‘ Don’t 
let it, John—live in it; it has been my home 
for fifty years and more: your uncle died in it, 
and my poor girl. I can’t bear the thought of 
strangers coming and illtreating the furniture. 
Chambers are dear and unwholesome, and I 
always think they tempt young men to keep 
late hours; and as for lodgings, you will be 
skinned in them. You will not desert the old 
place, will you, John?” The house-is not a 
large one, but absurdly big for a bachelor with 
my small income to inhabit, nevertheless, If I 
and my servant Betty were marionnettes, with 
the power of shooting off our members and re- 
setting them at pleasure, we might lodge a 
head in one room, an arm in another, and so 
make a decent attempt at general occupation ; 
but, being ordinary mortals, we can only man- 
age two rooms apiece. Now, to live in the 
midst of furnished solitude is melancholy, and 
I should certainly feel strongly tempted to dis- 
regard my poor, dear relative’s dying injunc- 
tions, were it not for the hope of speedily in- 
creasing my income, and relinquishing my 
bachelorhood. 

Betty, let me hasten to observe, is a con- 
fessed forty-five, was chosen for me by the 
mother of my intended, and is a salad of the 
virtues ; industry, honesty, and respectability 
forming the principal ingredients. She is a 
widow, with one son, a sergeant, who returned 
to Plymouth from China last August, just as I 
was going abroad for a couple of months’ holl- 
days. So I thought that Betty might as well 
go and see her son at the same time, a proposi- 
tion at which she fairly cried with pleasure. I 
took her address, saying that I would write her 
word a week before I returned (so that she 
might come first, and get the house ready for 
me); engaged a charwoman to sleep on the 
premises during our a oe, and started for 


At the end of the third week, I found a letter 
at the Poste Restante, marked “ Immediate.” 
It was from Kramme, and ran thus: 


“DEAR PENYOLIN—I have got an order for 
an historical work—one of those things which 
Mudie’s subscribers, who call novels trash, 
think improving, you know. Such a title we 
have hit on: “* War, Women, and Wine!” Now, 
will yon take War? You will give an account 
of all the principal wars that have ever been 
waged. Sacred wars; Siege of Troy, Helen, 
Wooden Horse ; Wars of the Roses, etc., down 
to Prussia versus Austria. There must be 
plenty of thrill and romance. You can have 
the vse of three encyclopedias, Hume, Grant, 
and Napier. As the book must be out soon 
after Christmas, perhaps you had better come 
back to London, and set to work at once.” 


I sent off three letters immediately: one to 
the charwoman in charge of my house ; one to 
Betty ; one to Kramme, accepting his offer, and 
promising to return in a week ; and, nine days 
afterward, I was sitting in my study, fenced 
about with gigantic enclycopedias, working at 
my strange hash with the vigor which a spell 
of idleness imparts. 

Betty put her head in at the door, and said 
that a lady wanted to see me, and my engaged 
heart jumped ; but, remembering that Betty 
knew my Lucy and her mother, and would not 
announce either so vaguely, it subsided again. 
Perhaps it was a partner in ‘‘ War, Women, and 
Wine,” come to make arrangements about the 
division of labor. 

*“* Leastways,” sald Betty, “she asked for 
T. P.; and as them’s your initials, and she 
come to this house, I suppose she mean you.” 
** All right, Betty ; show her in,” said I, sure 
now that she had come on business, for f sign 
all my work T. P. 

There entered a tall lady, with a great deal 
of bone about her, appareled wonderfully. She 
must have had bonnets and dresses enough to 
last her life made when she was about fifteen, 
for Iam sure she could not get them cut like 
that now, unless she went to China, and gave 


‘the native tailors old ones for patterns, She 


carried a large bag on one arm, and a tent, in- 
geniouely contrived to open and shut like an 
umbrella, in the other hand, I rose, bowed, 
and offered her a chair; she stare: at me, as 
though she wanted to send me off into mes- 
meric slumber, and proceeded to remove her 
roof, for to call her top covering a bonnet 
would be really too absurd. 

‘* Where’s the other ?” she suddenly asked. 
The other? That must, probably, be Kramme; 
she had evidently had an inte: view with him 
on the subject of the work, and expected to 
find him with me that merning. I explained 
to her that Kramme was probably at home, 
working away at his section. 

“What is the use of talking to me, when you 
know that I am stone deaf ?” she growled. 
Ihad not known it; I had not heard of her 
existence even. It was very remiss of Kramme 
not to tell me of this fellow-laborer, and her 
peculiarities. After trying in vain to commu 
nicate with her by signs, 1 wrote, ‘In what 
way can I be of service to you?” on a bit of 
paper, and handed it to her. 

“Ah!” said she, “I cannot read it without 
spectacles, and I have left mine at home ; but 
it does not matter. The lotion should be ap- 
plied with a syringe, as before ?” 

Lotion! Syringe! Oh, her deafness! No 
doubt Kramme had given her some nostrum for 
it, and she had better go on doing what he ad- 
vised ; she could not get worse.. So I nodded. 

“The last did no good to my hearing, but 
the pills did to my health. I have taken them 
all. You have not got any more here, handy, 
have you?” 

I always take dinner-pills with me when I 
go abroad, and the last box happened to be in 
my table-drawer, I having fortunately forgot- 
ten to throw it away; so I took it out, and 
offered it to my visitor, who pounced upon it 
with the avidity of a child upon sugar-plums, 
swahowed two pills then and there, and rose to 
go without saying a word upon business. Only 
on leaving the room, she gave me an envelope, 
which I opened directly the door closed upon 
her, expecting to find some direction from the 
publisher or Kramme. But there was nothing 
but a five-popnd note! What was thisfor? A 
sort of retaining fee? A small payment on ac- 
count? A soothing theory then insinuated it- 
self into my mind; no doubt this eceentric but 
extremely sensible lady had reaped much com- 
fort, improvement, and delight from certain 
articles signed T. P.; had called at the office of 
one of the journals thus enriched for T. P.’s 
address, and had expressed her admiration and 
gratitude in this delicate but practical manner. 
The compliment would perhaps have been 
higher if she had not been so very fond of pills ; 
but I had no time for minute analysis. I took 
the number of the note, and locked it up ina 
drawer, and went in at War again. In an hour 
or so I was again disturbed. 

“Here’s another for T. P.; a man this time, 
all on wires.” A flop whs heard in the hall. 
‘There, that is the third time as he’s dropped 
his hat since I let him in !” said Betty. 

Was this rush upon my signature a practical 
joke? No; practical jokes never result in five- 
pound notes to the butt. At any rate, I would 
not risk the loss of contributions so substan- 
tial, though so flimsy, by refusing to see any 
one who desired an interview with my initials. 
A middle-aged man, with light, prominent eyes, 
tow-colored hair, smooth face, retreating chin, 
and spare figure, the joints of which seemed to 
have been stretched on the rack, came into the 
room at something between a trot and a shuffle, 
tumbled over a chair, begged its pardon, and 
sat on the edge of it. 

“Pye seep what yon say in the p-p-paper, 
Mr. T. P., and I thought you might do my 
nerves good ; so —I called ; I am 80 very ner- 
vous, and the doctors can’t do anything,” he 
said. 





Switzerland. Ooly, in through Paris, I 
stuck there, as I always do. 


It go -heppgned that I had written about 
Timidity a short time before. Here was an- 


other reader who had taken the trouble to dis- 
cover my address! It was flattering, but puz- 
zling. 

“*T am very glad,” said J, “if any little hints 
of mine should prove of service to you, but I 
fear that I eannot add anything to what has 
appeared in print.” 

“Oh,” he cried, “I beg pardon, I am sure ; 
I see you are very b-b-busy. I only thought-— 
But perhaps I had better buy your book.” 

How on earth the perusal of ‘‘ The Poisoner 
of the Pyrenees” shouid in any way brace bis 
nervous system, I could not divine ; but as it 
was published on the half-profit agreement, it 
was not for me to point out the improbability 
of such aresult. So I smiled, and said that on 
the whole it would be better; and he shuffle- 
trotted away, dropping his hat and stick all 
about the passage, and apologizing profusely. 
I sat down to my desk again, and wrote a mem- 
orandum for my future biographer—* He re- 
turned from Paris, and found himself famous ;” 
and then took a mentai header into the war- 
chariots of the ancient Britons, 

* Well, what is it now, Betty ?” I asked, when, 
a couple of hours later, she made her third ap- 
pearance. ‘Not another for T. P. ?” 

“Indeed, but it 1s, and a young lady. Per- 
hups I had better say you are busy ?” 

“Oh, no; ask her to comeip. What is she 
like ?” 

‘“*T don’t know ; she’s all wale,” replied Betty. 
“* Walk in, please, miss.” 

The young lady came in precipitately, raising 
the “wale,” and exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, Tim! how 
could you? If you knew 4 

Her feet and her tongue were alike arrested 
when she saw me ; and, indeed, I was slightly 
dumbfoundered myself. For a good-looking 
young woman, with really a splendid figure, to 
rush into your study, and address you by some- 
body else’s Christian name, is most startling. 
She was the first to recover from the surprise 
which she seemed to feel at finding me in my 
own room. 

‘Where is my husband ?” she asked. 

“Really, madam, I have not the remotest 
idea,” I replied. 

“Oh, do not trifle with me!” she exclaimed. 
Do you fear lest I should betray him? Oh, 
sir, there is no danger of that. I am his wife, 
and I love him, though he has deserted me, be- 
cause I know the reason ; his letter told it me. 
He fancied that I should spurn him, and cast 
him off, when I learned bis misconduct. He 
was ashamed to face me; he thought that the 
prospect of poverty would make me shrink. 
Ah, he little knew me! Surely he must have 
spoken to you of me ?” 

“T assure you that I cannot believe in the 
possibility of any husband leaving you of his 
own free choice,” said I, gallantly. ‘* But there 
is some mistake here. May I ask his name ?” 

“Why, Timothy Porter, of course, sir !” 

“I really do not know any one of that name, 
madam,” 

‘Oh, you are playing upon words, and trifling 
with me! But after the trouble I have had to 
trace him to this house, and the many weary 
miles I have traveled to reach it, I am not to be 
lightly turned away. I will search every corner 
— yes, sir, every corner !” 

It was beautiful to see how the expression of 
her features passed from softness to extreme 
firmness, and I gazed on her with an admira- 
tion not unmixed with apprehensive awe. Was 
this injured lady exceptional or typical? Was 
it within the bounds of probability that my 
dearest Lucy would ever assume that tone after 
the boats were burned behind us? 

“1 should not wonder if he were in this very 
next room,” continued my fair visitor, going to 
the folding-door which separated my study from 
the unused dining-room. ‘Ab, locked! That 
is suspicious. We shall soon see.” 

She took the key from the pail close by, and 
let. herself into the dining-room. It seemed 
useless to taik to her, so I sat despairingly 
down in my chair, awaiting the result of her 
investigations in bewildered silence. Her din- 
ing-room search proved a blank, and she went 
up-stairs. Presently afterward, I heard the 
fiont-door bell, aud Betty came again. 

‘* Arother for T. P., Betty? Send him or her 
away. I'llsee no more!” 

Before Betty could reply, a well-known voice 
exclaimed : 

“No, Mr. Penyolin; not another for T. P., 
but one who has called to ask why you have 
adopted those initials, and what is the meaning 
of this advertisement ?” 

And the imposing form of the mother of my 
intended swept into the room, holding a news- 
paper in its hand. 

“Oh, my dear madam, I am so glad to see 
you!” cried IL “I thought you were at Scar- 
borough.” 

“We were at Scarborough, but have returned 
sooner than I expected. But that has nothing 
to do with the explanation I demand, What is 
the meaning of this advertisement ?” 

I declared, with truth, that I had never ad- 
vertised in my life, and had not the remotest 
notion what she meant. Her only reply was to 
place her newspaper in my hand. A pen-and- 
ink mark in the margin directed my attent'on 
to the following : 

“The licensed homicides who decimate the 
nation under the titles of Physician, Surgeon, 
or General Practitioner, arrogantly call all those 
Professors of the Art of Healing who refuse to 
conform to their antiquated and inefficacious 
rules, Quacks, Yet, a traveler, who has lately 
returned from the wilds of Crim Tartary, where 
he has learned the marvelous curative lore of 
the Boshes, possesses some miraculous secrets 
for the cure of all diseases arising from disor- 

nization of the reticular interlineation of the 
Nerves. What is Blindness? Paralyzation of 
the Optic Nerve. Whatis Deafness? Prostra- 
tion of the Nerves of the Ear. This benefactor 
of Europe has cared thousands of the blind and 
deaf, whose cases haye been declared Hopeless 
by the Faculty. As for Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, St. Vitus’s Dance, Winking, Starting at 
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the restoration of all persons so afflicted to the 
healthy nervous status of the plowman and the 
milkmaid. Address T. P., 1 Blank Terrace, 
Kensington.—N. B._ T. P.’s invaluable work, 
The Nerves and théir Victims, is now ready. 
To be had of all Booksellers, price half-a- 
crown ; or, direct from the Author, by sending 
thirty-six stamps to his address.” 

I rubbed my eyes, and stared in wonder at 
my proposed mother-in-law, who stood in a ju- 
dicial attitude, 

“* Well ?” said she. 

‘It is an absurd hoax !” cried I; “ and now 
I understand why I have been pestered all day 
with callers demanding to see T. P.” 

“Then you have not turned quack doctor ? 
I thought such a thing impossible. Of course, 
however, I could entrust the happiness of my 
daughter to no such fraudulent impostor ; and 
the initials being yours, as well as the address, 
I determined to call at once, and see what it all 
meant. Of course,my dear Tom, I am over- 
joyed to find that you are merely the victim of 
a@ silly trick—What !” 

The exclamation was caused by the entrance, 
at that moment, of the fair deserted. The elder 
lady drew herself up to her full height, and then 
stiffened into live marble. 

“Oh, I see,” she said—and her accent was 
freezing—*‘ you thought we were safe at Scar- 
borough. A fortunate visit of mine was this! 
A narrow escape my poor girl has had. Good- 
morning, sir.” 

‘“* But, madam,” I began 

“Enough, sir; not a word! Permit me to 
withdraw. Iam not used to such company !” 

“But you are mistaken,” I cried. ‘ This is 
Mrs, T. P.; she has not been in the house five 
minutes, and | never saw her before.” 

Before I could get any farther in my explana- 
tion, Mrs. T. P. struck in. “Oh, madam, how 
can you treat, with such cruelty, a poor dis- 
tressed woman, who has been left by her hus- 
band, and——” 

“Enough,” said Lucy’s mother. ‘ Doubt- 
less, your story is very romantic, but it has no 
interest for me.” And she moved haughtily to 
the door, where she found herself confronted 
by a couple of policemen in uniform, and one 
out. 

“Sorry to distress you, ladies,” said the lat- 
ter, “but duty, you know, is duty, and must 
be perfermed. Mr. Timothy Porter, you are 
wanted, Holloa! This is not ourman. Slip 
into the hall, you two, and see that he does not 
get out of the house.” 

“There is no one in it but ourselves and my 
servant Betty,” said I. 

There was a fruftless search, and a partial 
explanation, which so far satisfied the detec- 
tive that he made a sort of apology for the in- 
trusion. ‘ But, sir,” he said, in conclusion, 
‘Cif you are so careless as to let your house toa 
swindler, who joins his better-paying tricks to 
quack-doctoring, what can you expect ?” 

‘I never let the house,” I replied. “I went 
abroad for a holtday, sent my servant away, 
and put in a charwoman. 

“ What is her name and addregs ?” ‘ 

I gave both ; and the policemen went away, 
followed by Mrs. T. P., who thatiked Heaven 
that her rascal husband had escaped. 

Of course Mrs, Grimes, the charwoman, had 
been tempted to let Timothy Porter occupy my 
house in my absence; and I was pestered for 
months with indignant letters from persons who 
had sent postage-stamps for copies of “ The 
Nerves and their Victims,” and had received 
nothing in return. 








Wuaat 17 Costs to Kirn a Man 1n War.— 
We have some curious statistics from a French 
author, writing on cotemporary wars, as to what it 
costs to killa man. He takes the whole expenditure 
of money for each war and divides that by the number 
of men killed on the feild, or whose death was owing 
directly to the war. In the Crimean war, where 


many were im close quarters, he esti- 
mates that 7 were killed, at the cost of $2,165 
per man. Pui de: in our late war at 
281,000, rather a low death 


& man was $4,500. In the Danish war $3,500 lives 
were lost at an average of $10,000. Jn the Austro- 
Prussian cam of 1866, which ended at Sadowa, 
per death. It will thus be seen 


Japanraz Graw’s Tortet.—‘‘ Russell,” who 
is traveling around the world for the Boston Traveler, 
is now in Japan. Here is something readable from 
one of his letters: ‘‘Having watched the man, we 
now turned to the ‘barberess.’ She had a lady cus- 
tomer, whose rich robes and lady-like demeanor indi- 
cated social position, and whose face and form 
showed considerable personal beauty. She was un- 
married, for her teeth were glistening white. Neither 
of the ladies took any other notice of us than to 
glance at us once sidewise, The customer, after leav- 
ing her clog sandals at the edge of the platform, which 
is the floor of the open Japanese houses, and advanc- 
ing barefooted to the middie of the room, made a low 
bow to the ‘ barberess,’ and told her how she wished 
to be dressed. The barberess placed a mat upon it. 
Then removing the robe from her shoulders, began 
the work upon her hair. First, until it was softened 
sufficiently to admitacomb. When the combing was 
done, all the hair was gathered back from the face to 
the crown, and tied there. Then the ‘long tail’ was 
waxed and oiled until it was stiff. It was next fat- 
tened out with the hands near the head, and the end 

red around this flat piece in curious curis and 
‘fantastic braids, the end fastened with a pin, the face 
and neck wi dry with a towel. n a pro- 
cess for Ww I was wholly unprepared. had not 


oe te panese to be so near civilized. The 
took up a little box, with a fine bamboo 
in the end, and, after telling the customer to 
her eyes, began to throw (or sift) the fine rice 


was naturally copper- 

od ly white. That portion of the 
flour which did not stick was brushed off with a 
feather brush, after which a of bark of some 
kind wag rubbed on her cheeks until ‘rel as a rose 

she.’ Thep, for the first , & polished piece of 
iron or steel, serving for a misror, was held up before 
the yo , who smiled her approval, rose to her 








sudden Noises, etc., he is ready to guarantee 


f er dress, and ed ly of, 
fenvine barberess to await another customer.” 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 
Smoxtne carriages—Engines. 
A r1GHTHOUSE—The Crystal Palace. 
A Brackinc-Brausn—A nigger fight. 
A RUNNING-GROUND—The bed of a river. 
Aw act of liquefaction — Melting into tears. 
An undisguised fact—As clear as daylight. 


Wry is a flogging-block like a secret drawer? | 


—Because it’s a hiding-place. 


and I be like?—Meander (me and her). 


Wuen women come to sit in the jury-box, 
possibly infants may get to be criers in courts. 


Tue best place for spinsters must be Ceylon, 
because alJ the men there are Cingalese (single hes), 


Historrcat riddle—When was King John 
like an old cricket shirt? When he’d lost his colors 
in the Wash! 


Tae sending of negro troops to fight the 
Indians on the plains may be called the new game of 
rouge et nou’, 


Wuen does Shakespeare give an instance of 
the care o€ consumption’—When the Duke of Glouces- 
ter stops King Henry’s coffin, 


‘Aunt, why do you sit out the long ser- 
mons of that minister?’ said niece. ‘ My dear,” re- 
plied aunt, “ they accustom me to eternity.” 


‘‘Moruner,” said Johnny, running into the 
house when the thunder was sounding heavily, “it’s 
going to rain, for don’t you hear the pumps going?” 

Waar is the difference between a fulsome 
flatterer and @ person weary of pledging at a pawn- 
braker’s ?—One is sycophant, and the other is sick-o/- 


uncle, 

Snrpewinxer is a genuine philosopher. He 
says if you want a pair of boots to last four years, 
melt and mix four ounces of mutton tallow, apply 
while warm, place the boots in a closet, and go bave- 
Soot, 


‘Tue blackbird whistles for his dinner just 
like meself,” said an [rishman to his companion. 
“How’s tliat, Paddy, my dear?’ “ Why, you spal- 
yeen, don’t you see, when he whistles he is calling 
or his mate.”’ 


An erring Indiana hen was recently found in 
the back part of a hardware store, where the mis- 
uided fowl had struggled for three weeks, trying to 
fateh out half-a-dozen white porcelain door knobs. 
She was muci reduced, 


“Some one was informing a German of a 
brewer who had married a young lady related toa 
peer, when the German remarked: “ Ah, yes, a very 
proper match.. Of course a brewer ought to be con- 
nected with the beerage.”” 


A waG in New York, seeing a man driving a 
tack into a ecard through the letter,¢ of the word Bos- 
ton, which was printed on it, exclaimed: “‘ Don’t you 
know that laying tax on tea in Boston once raised a 
thundering muss around there?” 


“How heavy you walk!” exclaimed Mrs. 
McWhack, upon hearing ber husband tumbling up- 
st the other night, ‘ Well, my wear, if you can 
ge@a barrel of whisky up-stairs with any less noise, | 
should like to see how it’s done,”’ exciaimed Mack. 

©” 


Way are doctors called physicians, mamma? 
said a little inquisitive girl to her mother, who had 
just been visited by one of them. ‘“ Physicians,’ re- 
plied mamma, who was seldom at a loss for an 
answer, ‘‘comes from Jseeseek, as the doctors ride 
about all day to seek fees.” 


A Famous usurer of Paris being on his death- 
bed, his confessor presented a silver crucifix to him, 
with a view to awaken him to a sense of his situation. 
The dying miser, after examining the cross with the 
most minute attention, suddenly exclaimed, “ Sir, I 
can lend you but a very smail sum on such a pledge.’? 


An attorney, presenting a copy of a writ to 
an auctioneer, apologized for his unfriendly visit, as 
he was merely performing an unpleasant duty of his 
profession. ‘Certainly not,” said the auctioneer ; 
“you must attend to the duties of your profession, 
_— s0 must I to mine,” and instantly knocked him 

own. 


A new hand had been employed at Cheyenne 
to supply the cars with water, ice, etc., and proceed- 
ing té discharge his duties, climbed to the top of a 
sleeping-car, and opening the top of a ventilator, 
poured a bucket of water into it, instead of the tank 
neaf jt. A shower-bath from a quarter not expected 
was the result, and the man learned where the tank 
wasn’t, 

Some country lads exhibited a remarkably 
singular pyrotechnic work on the evening of thé 
“Fourth.” They caught a toad, then a couple of 
dozen fire-flies or “ lightning-bugs.’’ They made the 
toad swallow the bugs, and afterward put him under 
agiass dish. The little fies kept up a flashing inside 
for some minutes, and illuminated the toad all over. 
The toad liked it, too, 


“*Mava,” said a wee child, one Sunday 
evening, after having sat still in the house all day, 
like a good child, “‘ have I honored you to-day?” “1 
don’t know,” replied the mother ; “‘ why do you ask?” 
“ Because,’ says the little one, shaking her head 
sadly, “the Bible says, ‘Honor thy father and mo- 
ther that thy days may be long,’ and this has been, 
oh, the iongest day I ever saw |” 








Te wine rooms of E. Baker & Co., 40 
Broadway, are among the largest in the city. The 
stock on hand is very large, and embraces every pop- 
ular brand. Their foreign and native still and spark- 
ling wines are decidedly agreeable as a table bever- 
age, while their American champagne contains all the 
delightful qualities of the best imported wine. 








Tae Forzrow1nea Spontanzovs TRrIBuTE TO 
the effieacy of DR. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, is from Mr. T. 
W. Evans, the old established perfumer of Philadel- 
phia, and himself the proprietor of a cosmetic second 
0 Dr. G.e: 

PHILADELPHIA, April 30, 1868. 

Dr. Gouravp—I think your Cream is unquestion- 
ably the best hing in this line, for the reason, when a 
lady once uses it, she continues it in preference to 
anything else. Our customers for it are regular ones. 
I find it is retailed by the druggists and fancy stores 
at two dollars a bottle, yet there is more sold here 
than you are aware of. Vhat is required to insure a 
large sale is a Hberal amount spent in jadicious adver 
tising. Let the ladies know its merits, and especially 
i price ; and, if they once try it, we secure a regu- 
laf Customer. If | was the owner, | would sel more 
of it in this city than all the rest of the skin prepara- 
tions put together. T. W. Evans. 

Prepared by DR FELIX GOURAUD, Chemist, No. 
48 Bond street, late of No, 453 Broadway, and for- 
merly of Walker street, Estabtished thirty-one years. 








1 B. WARRING’S MILITARY BOARD- 
«ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y. Send for Circular. 174-17 








ACK RANDALL, a Story rolling over 
fun and mischi 
PRANK LESLIE'S 


begins in No. 198 of. 
GTRLS’ 


ef 
Boys’ AND 


should be in every lady’s possession. 
Iv I were married, what river would my wife | 


Waar Dip Ir?—Lyon’s Kathairon made my 
hair soft, luxuriant, and thick, and Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm changed that sallow complexion into the marble 
beauty you now see. This is emphatically the lan- 
guage of all who use these articles. A fine head of 
hair and a refined complexion are the greatest attrac- 
tions & woman can possess. The Kathairon and Mag- 
nolia Balm are just what will give them to you, and 
nothing else will. The Balm is the bloom of youth. 
It makes a lady of thirty appear but twenty. Both ar- 
ticles are entirely harmless, and very pleasant. They 
774-9 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


* * * “We have had a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine in nearly constant use in our family for ten 
years. During all that time it has been in perfect 
working order, and has done a large amount of work. 
With the exception of twelve cents for a thread- 
Spring cap to replace one lost, it has never cost any- 
pam | for repairs.”—D. Langworthy, Mystic Bridge, 

nn. 








For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B, C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St.,N. ¥Y. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses, Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 








ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 
HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 


pupils in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRANK LESLIB’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”—Boston 





Journal, 
RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 


NER is on sale every Monday at all news de 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
@ year. 


WESTERN WORLD 


PpsYCHoM ANCY, FASCINATION; Or 

Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medl- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained‘in this book 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & OO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadeiphia, Pa. tf 


PRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS 

WEEKLY—the best and most popular paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday 
Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 


US TV TeksroN aS 290.FOR 1S"CLASS 7 0C7 


SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE 
CAPITAL 


STORY IN FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. A 
stirring story of the Pacific, entitled ‘Gas- 
coyne, the Sandal-Wood Trader.” It is full 
of splendid characters, both boys and girls, 
with plenty of adventure, peril and danger, yet 
completely unexceptionable in every respect. 





NewYork. BestStory & 
Family Paper in United 
States. Sold by all News 
Dealers. Only 6 Cents. 

















HE MAGIC EGG.—<Agents wanted.— 

Sample and terms mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 
Address W. EARL, 26 Laight street, New York. 
770-13 


y HISKERS. MUSTACHE, OR HAIR 

warranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, 
or money refunded. Sent free for 50.cents. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadley’s Station, Illinois. 


YOUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 


appears in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
(ARLS’ WEEKLY. 


$25 











40 new articles for Agents. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
770-77 


A DAY! 
Samples Jree. 





LOTTERY 


ROYAL HAVANA 
OF CU 






Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
» ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days, Prizes 
a> . paid in Gold, and information fur- 
, ; nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St. N. ¥. 


DEGRAAEF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 





& TAYLOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





old ones costing $150. 


we charge only $25. 


Also, 





Metal, $2 to $8. 


Democrat. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & 


All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes, 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING-WATCHES, “Collins Metal” 
(Improved Ovoide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and as imitations 
of Gold Watches is so well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance and for time to 


Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. 


fe are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full-jeweled patent 
lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. For these magnificent watches 
All our watches fully guaranteed by special certificate. 


Chains, — 
all kinds of Jeweiry, equal to gold, at. one-tenth the 


ce. 
SAL The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. F. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to al) parts of the United States, to be = - on delivery. 
y 9 oO. 


335 Broadway (up-stairs), New York. 





HOWE'S 


SCz 
RON 


ANDAs AMP SON'S 


LES 


A Se 0, 


D 
VTL: 
EASLAD AB, HAY, COAL, WAREHOUSE, GRO- 
CERS’, ahd DRUGGISTS’ SCALES of every variety. 
ELLISON & CO., 
Sole General Agents for New York City, Middle and 
Southern States, No. 3 Park Place, New York. Send 
for Circulars. 167-74 


#250 
Samples, free. 
boro, Vt. 





A Month with Stencil and Key Check 

Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 

Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
763-75 


—IMITATION GOLD HUNT- 
$5 to S2O0.xccasewarcnps. Send 
for circular. JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau st., N. Y. 

771-774 
ASCOYNE, THE SANDAL WOOD 
TRADER, a new and exceeding interesting 


story, will begin soon in FRANK LESLIE’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Reliance Wringer, 




















IMPROVED. 
or ' Keyed Rolls, 
: r) White Rub- 
RELIANCE ber. § iral 
ogs, Easy 
= Working. 
eS se Has Curved 
o a 0 Clamp. Fits 
ROLLS, 
@ SPIRAL GEAR, @ Te hee t. 
— = The Cheap- 
; = est. 
TRY IT. 


‘PROVIDENCE TOOL 


29 Beckman St., N. Y.] 


co., 


PROV., R. I. 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traits of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia begin in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, No. 196. 


OW "TIS DONE, or THE SECRET OUT. 
H Moustache and whiskersin 42 days.. This 
Great Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, 
Cardiology, Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL 
“BOOK O iIDERS.” A valuable book. 
17,000 sold, 18th edition, Mailed Free for 25 cents. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. TI4-77 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and offices, 
15, $20, $30. Send for a circelar to 
LOWE PRESS CO., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 








Nad 








HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 
tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





AGIOC Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
N 25 cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to"W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 





IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
etc., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express, C.0.D., to be examined before paid for. Libe- 
ral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for a 
price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
WORKS, 179 Smithfield street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. 

770-77 

REED ORGAN COMPANION. 
A NEW COLLECTION OF POPTJLAR INSTRU- 

MENTAL AND VOCAL MUSIC, 
Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, Operatic Gems, 
Songs, Ballads, Etc., 


ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR 


Cabinet Organs and Melodeons. 
Preceded by a Fresh and Easy Course of Instruction. 


By WM. H. Ouarxe, author of “New Method for 
Reed Organs.” 


Price $2. Sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CQ., Boston. 





WEEKLY. 


CHAS, H, DIPSON & CO., New York. 


THE UNDERCLIFFY 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 

TERMS: 


For Boarding Pupils, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

2. Day Scholars, Per Annum,.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin — First Department, $126; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; do., $60. 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 





piliow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 
Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
| day of entry. 
| The school year consists.of two equal_seesions, of 
| twenty weeks each, commencing in September, and 
| terminating June seth. Payments to be made 
terly, in advance. , 





Bo«K AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World. 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
a lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. C. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are duff, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 


One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One Agent in Monticelle, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Four Days. 


And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week. 
In fact, it ts the book of ali books in the field, has 
no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 
parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 
comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 
‘* Pifty years ago such a book as this would have 


been considered a miracle.”—N. Y¥. Herald, 


“It is a picture-gallery and library Combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”’"—N. ¥. Daybook. 

“It is the cheapest book ever printed.""—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 

** As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
@ valuable encyclopedia to families."—N. ¥. Ez- 
press. 

“ A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. ¥. Times. 

“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—N, ¥. World. 

Etc., Etc., Etc, 


Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 





| and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
| 
in this or any other country. 


Address 


Send for Circulars and Terms at once. 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill., and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 


190 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 





| IVORCES obtained in New York, Con- 





necticut, Indiana, and Illinois. Legal every- 
wiitre. “No in edvence ; advig free. Address 
M, Hovss, Courtiselor, 77 Nasean St., N. Y (770-782 
: 








































































































































$20 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Juxx 30, hed 








Summer Dress Goods,&c. 
. fo 
Jlearing ~~ - = pao soem r the 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


AT 
A®BNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO’S. 


PRINTED LAWNS, PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
PLAIN AND FIGURED GRENADINES AND BA- 
REGES, GAUZE CHAMBRAIS, SUMMER POPLINS, 
MOHAIRS AND “DE BAGES” FOR TRAVELING 
SUITS, PRINTED G4MBRIO ROBES AND CAM. 
BRICS BY THE YARD; PIQUES, MARSEILLEs, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTS. 


SUMMER SILKS. | 
LADIES’ OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


M Wrappers, White ite and Colored Lawn Suits, 
orning ppers, Suits, | 





Misses’ Pique and payne | Suits 
Misses’ Plain and Embroidered Swiss Dresses, 
Sun Bonnets and Regatta H ats, &c., | 


At reduced silos to close the season. 
Hosiery and Undergarments at Equal-y 
Low Frices. 


THE RALANCE OF THE SUMMER SHAWLS FROM | 
$2 AND UPWARDS, | 


Broadway, corner ‘Nineteenth St., N. ¥. | 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


849 Fourth Ave. N.- a 








LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Special attention given to custom work. 
SYPHER & CO.. 

(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 





Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


_ WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


HE BEST READING FOR THE 
summer months will be found in 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 


the most original, charming and fresh illustrated 
story-paper of the day, with continued novels by au- 
thors of world-wide reputation, and short stories that 
show they emanate from the best literary genius of 
the country. With this it gives the lives of Self-Made 
Men, Travcls, Adventures, Customs of Foreign Nations, 
Natural History, Anecdotes of the Past, Wonders of 
Art, Architecture, etc. 

No paper can at all approach it in its brilliant liter- 
ary mattcr, or in the artistic beauty and finish of its 
illustrations. 

The Home Journal thus gives its appreciation of 
its merit : 

fam a r, combined with more 
solta Sead pw Rag ty or many years a desidera- 
tum in the weekly literature of New York. eee a] 
stories of Indian life, and the “blood and thun 
of modern romance, “formed the general literary pabu- 
lum for those _— did not care for tical writing, or 





who shrunk from the writer of fact, details of city 
crime, or the chicanery of the daily swindles perpe- 
trated in this city. Mr. Frank Leslie felt and 


started the CHIMNEY CORNER, a fill this void in 
our weekly press. The success Tr, Which 
from the first has addressed itself to te teen 
- our readers Of fiction, has beep a great and steadily 
one. Its sketches of the “ Self-Made — 
pn bt without tical bias, an 
biography whieh 
is rarely given our current literature. Ita social 
_—— are < - dl class, and justly command 
respect of 
The thnk ad details of “Grandfather White- 
head’s Lectures for Little Folks ;” its bi hical 
sketches of the men who are dead ; its descri 
tions of the habits and manners of nations on the 
orders of civilization, constitute a mass of reading 
fitted to educate the younger mind, and to renew the 
eee oe of the elder reader, or,in many cases, 
yA with new Knowledge. Of its novels we 
aD scarcely speak; _ but we mention the 
names of Mrs. , Mrs. Austin, C, G. Rosenberg, 
Cc. Gayler, and ot Ts whose romances have been 
published with the namcs attached, we need say lit- 
tle ; but we feel compelled to allude to the liber 
profuse manner in which the paper is illustra 
ps no paper in the world of its class has its il- 
lustrations more ably designed or as finely engraved. 
With such art attractions, it might almost 
with literary ability should it please its talented pro- 
prietor to exclude that feature. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER appears every Monday, 
and may be found at all news depots. 
TERMS: 
Price: Ten CENTS EACH NUMBER, 


One copy, three MOntls «2... 266. cececcedecccves $1 00 
One copy, six months «+» 200 
One copy, one year........ 
Two I! one year, to one address, in one 

7 50 





ae Yo aehdnaueamdacesanimatempensuesccesce Mt 
One copy of Preok Lestie’s Chimney Corner and 
one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s M ine 
~y most complete Lady’s Book pu ) 
OT ONG YOAT oe eccccccecess eecesececs seeceses 7 00 


FRANK LESLIE, 
No. 537 Pearl street, New York. 


Now Ready, the New Number of 


PRBANE LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
Being the Bumorous Mistory of the Month 
Contaiping ovér forty pletures, full of fun and 
satire, by the most eminent artists. Also, six, 
teen paces of the ragkest writing Uf the ‘mes, 











For sale everywhere. ) 





A GAME OF BRAG. 
France tc Proussta—‘t Fou dasn't knock that there chip off, on my shoulder ?’’ 


Prussua—‘* Dasn't I? 


ALL, 


See if—— 


WANTING 





FARMS, 


9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. rice only $25 per acre. Also, improved 


farms, 
settling. Address, C. K. LANDIS, Vinelan 





The place is growing more ra — { than most any other place in the United States, Thousands are 
New Jersey. 





PRAIG’S Latést P blicattons: “Wimp FLOWERS, ” “ WatTen-LILigs,”’ “CUARLES DICKENS. ” 


PRA'G’ 


} Chwemos, sold in all respectable Art and 300k Stores throughout the world. 


PRANG’S Illustraied Catalogue sent free, on receipt of stamp, by L. 1 RANG & CO., Boston. 





£150,000,900 


Sterling in money a estates oo unclaimed in 
ee, Scouand, and Ireland, in many cases as far 
back as 

Gun’s a to Advertisements for Heirs at cats 
Next of Kin, Legatees, and cases of unclaimed - ae 
(Part 5, containing upward of 5,000 names), price 
cents. JOHN HOOPER & CO., No. 41 Park how, New 
York City. 770-82 0 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


Book of 125 contains a list of tne best American 
advnding Mediums, giving the names, cireulenone, and a 
8 concerning the leading eekly 
and Family Newspapers, togethcr with ell those havin ; 
ye —s the interest of Religion, A 

Every advertiser, and every person w 
a. such, will find this 





ts Ont firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the Lf 
and we can ch ily r t to the 

those who desire to advertise their business scientifically Ty 
systematically in such a way: that 1s, so to secure ace 
amount of publicity for the least expenditure of mone. 


ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM ‘OF A. BININGER & CO.,) 
Commission Merchant, 

No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. | 











FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 








‘Twines and 


75 and 77 Spring Street, corner of Crosby, | 


Manufacturers of 


EVERY VARIETY OF FURNITURE 


Wt) | OS ee. FOR CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES, [tf-o 


$20 AD . MALE, AND FE- 








DA ‘Y TO. MAL ErA 
male agents to introduce the Buckeye $20 
Shuttle Sewing-Machines. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only licensed shuttle machine sold in the 
United States for less than $40 to use the celebrated 
Wilson feed. All others are inffiagements, and the 
selier and the user are Liable to prosecution and im- 
ion Oo.” Outfit _ Address W. A. HENDER- 

N & O0., Cleveland, 741-920 


Cosmopolitan Perfect-Fitting Shirts, 


SIX FOR $10.50, 
At 480 Broadway. 


714-1-0 
“BLEES” 


NOISEL: 

LINK-MOTION 
LOCK-STITCH 
Sewing-Machine 
Chall the world 

perfection or 


















OLD BY ALL DRUGGIBTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS for the HANDKER’F, 
Trade Mark. 
; ITHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

y GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CC., 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for tze U. S§ 


ELPHO'’S.. PATENT LEGS. AND 

ARMS.—These celebrated artificial limbs, com- 
bining simplicity with great durability and comfort, 
and which contain all the latest improvements, can 
be had only of WM. SELPHO & SON, 516 Broadway, 
New York. Government orders attended to. tf-o 








JANES & IZIRTLAND, 
0 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, AL SETTEES, ETC., 
DENS AND LAWNS. 
Send for a Catalogues 


A. CHRISTIAN, 


MANUFACTURER 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 
CABS, ROCKING- HORsEs, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, SLEIGHS, ETc. 
MANUFACTORY 
87, 89, 91 and 93 MANGIN ST., 
NEW YORK, 
WAREROOM 


65 MAIDEN LANE, NA Y. 


FISHERMEN ! 
Netting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
aa” Send for Price List. (770-762-0} Baltimore, Mad. 


FOR 
773-60 














», | $500 Rewanp ts ee by i 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s F 
5; |Catarrh Remédy for a case 
lof Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Bold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 60 cente 
; |A pampbict on Catarrh free. 


Address Dr. K. V. Prence, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf 
. |falo, N. ¥. 








- Phis is no Humbug ! 


BYS SENDING 30 CELNTS AND STAMP, 


a 








age, height, os 0. eyes and hair, you will 
& correct 


comment ty return mail, re of. your 
future id or wife, with name and date of mar: 
ri W. Fox, P. O. Drawer Fulton- 





“RION 


THE CHLAPEor MANO AND 
THAT Is is, MADE. 


T10-81-0 
Address 
COVELL &CO. 


Bilow Fork ly 





Send for Cireular 





bosoms, 
Sp ee pe | 30 
eg Pen ee gs | wn 


b ¢ ° 








—— ae - 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


Have seisiate a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the 
Season. Also, an article at very 
low price, especially for Horse 
Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 se- 
conds. 

RACING PLATE in every va- 
riety on hand. Designs executed 
to order, and estimates given. 


_ 565 AND ) 567 BROADWAY. 








ME OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST 
Perfect Manufactory in the United States. 

Will be delivered in any part of the United States 
reached by express (where thcy have no agent), FREF 
OF CHARGE, on rece.pt of list price. 

Send for price LUistand circulars. Address 

GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Cuffalo, N. Y 
GEO, A. PRINCE & 0., Chicago, Ill. 


M ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch- 


| 
~ 





ing Pike, Pickere!, Trout, Bass, etc. 
sale and "retail, b 


For sale, whole- 
the manufacturer, and by the trade 





generally. Sent by mail. Price, $1'cach. 
JOHN I, MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ELECANT BRONZED 


Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Ded known, Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 


. “ Our Home ”, Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY .AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 Amity STREET. 


Lace Curtains, Geptlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered. Orders willreceive prompt attention. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Z£stablished 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO SS. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s Cpera House, Chic 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Ball’s Concerts ; an at 
all first-class concerts in the United States. 














WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
€9 Wachington 8t., Chicago, IL 


J. BAUER & CO., General a gre. 





CHEAPEST FINE me cna HOUSE IN 


First class ‘work and perfect fit guaranteed, 

tee at ay 

Shirts sent here by exprees. 

Six fine Shirts r $12, or $2 each. made to order. 

Six Masonville muslin Shirts, with fine linen bosoms, 
pt LT 


Six Wamsnutta Millis mustin feasts, with Se Nees 
bosoms, made to order, ¢ 











